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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


THE BORDER MISSIONS OF GENERAL GEORGE 
MATHEWS 


By Isaac J. Cox 


George Mathews was by birth a Virginian, and by adoption a 
Georgian. Soldier, politician, and land speculator through na 
endowment, he became by chance employment a quasi-fron 
‘diplomat of more than ordinary capacity for audacious i 
ic. Before the outbreak of the Revolution he fought the 
ern Indians at Point Pleasant. During that struggle he took 
rt in the battles around Philadelphia, suffered several months’ 
sritish prison ship, and as eolonel of Vireinia 


is served with distinction in Greene’s Carolina campaigns. 

1784 he removed to Georgia, where he speedily gained a briga 

al rship in the militia, became the representative of the state in 

e first national congress, and from 1793 to 1796 was her chief 

tive. As governor he signed the notorious Yazoo Act and 

his connection with one of the groups acting under it that 

1797 brought him to remote Natchez. This was durn e the 

is that accompanied the transition of the distrmect to the 
\meriecan rule. 


is, his first significant visit to the Florida border, Math 


On ¢] 
vs bore a flattering letter of introduction from Timothy Pick 
ering, then Adams’ secretary of state. This letter was ad 
re ssed to Andrew Ellicott. £ATM riean boundary commissioner, 


ho with commendable energy was quietly using an enforeed 


elsure to help foree the dilatory Spaniards from above the 


For the details of Mathew ( I | Knight. ¢ 
Me | \ | 
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thirty-first parallel. Mathews, apparently, did not gain E] 
cott’s confidence nor that of the Spanish commandant, Ju: 
Minor, nor that of their common opponent, Anthony Hutehir 


The Georgian’s prospective speculations neutralized his ost 
ible mission the settlement of land titles in the neighborho 


Moreover, both Ellicott and Minor suspected that he and 
friend and mentor, Judge Asher Miller, likewise an adopt 
Georgian of Yazoo affiliations, were concerned in the Blount co 
spiracy.® However well founded this latter suspicion, the p1 
test of Hutchins and others against officials who might be inter 
ested in land deals within their district ruined the immediat 
political aspirations of both individuals. 

On April 1, 1798, Seeretary Pickering wrote Mathews that 
hoped soon to see him at the head of Mississippi Territo1 
where his military talents would be especially serviceable. A 
month later it was his painful duty to inform Mathews that t! 
President, after nominating him as chief executive of the 
territory, and Miller as secretary, had been forced to withdra 
their names. Pickering mentioned their land interests as th 
cause and expressed the hope that in his private affairs, at least 
Mathews would find some recompense for the failure to emp] 
him ina publie eapacity.* 

More than a decade passed before General Mathews was aga 
mentioned for national service. In September, 1810 his fell 
Georgian, William H. Crawford, wrote of a ‘‘delicate task’? | 
which the General had been assigned.’ From other letters of 1 
same intermediary we learn that this task was similar to t 

Timothy Pickering to Andrew Ellicott, June 10, 1797, Pickering Papers 
345 (mss. in Massachusetts Historical Society); I. J. Cox, West Florida Cont 
1798-1813. . (Baltimore, 1918 

¢ Timothy Pickering to General George Mathews, April 1, 1798, Pickering Pa 
VIII, 286, 426, 431. See also The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, collected 
edited by Paul Leicester Ford (New York, 1892-96), VII, 241; Ellicott to Pick 


July 29, 1798, in ‘‘ Ellicott and the Southern Boundary’’ (mss. in Division of I 
cations, Dept. of State). Ellicott states that it would have been inadvisable t 
Mathews governor unless Miller could have been kept with him to watch 
Mathews was ‘‘ brave, honest, but extremely illiterate.’’ 

W. H. Crawford to Robert Smith, Sept, 20, 1810, Miscellaneous Letters, 1809 
XXXIV (mss. in Division of Publications, Dept. of State). In the same coll 
are letters to Crawford from Buckner Harris and others describing conditions i 


region around St. Augustine, which closely paralleled those around Baton Roug: 
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ssion undertaken by General Wilkinson and by Governor Clai- 
rne in the spring of 1809. Their joint undertaking — not the 


. ] 7 Bs 4 ] | } ° 
trustful voke-fellows had been associated 


t in which these dis 
was the aftermath to Napoleon’s intervention in Spain. Jef 
rson, who inspired it, sent \\ ilkinson to 1] the eaptain ren 
il of Cuba that the people of the United States sympathized 
th the Spaniards in their struggle against Napoleon, and 
ld never asquiesce in British or French occupation of the 
idas. Wilkinson was also to conv: \ this message to Vizente 
Ich, the commandant, or as he ealled himself, ‘‘governor’’ of 
est Florida. Claiborne, acting under direct instructions from 
ferson, also conveyed to Folch the same message. 
these initial border conferences Mathews figures as a poor 
rd. Neither Claiborne nor Wilkinson succeeded in interview 
oleh before Jefferson left the presidency. Madison was 
ewarm towards his predecessor’s halting’ attempts to initiate 
Pan-American policy, and later through the Seeretary of War 
instructed Wilkinson not to interfere in the affairs of the 
ehboring Spanish provinces. We are puzzled, therefore, to 
yw why, a year later, his Secretary of State took steps to em 
\lathews in the erstwhile forbidden task. Possibly dis 
ting rumors that were beginning to come from the Missis 
ppl border’ may have impelled him to adopt precautionary 
easures along the entire Florida frontier. As for the choice of 
ent, proximity plus the influence of William H. Crawford, may 
ve determined that. Then, too, we must not lose sight of 
hn Randolph’s persistent charge that favor to a Yazoo claim 
nt was the ‘original sin’’ of the R publican administration.® 


I> 


Be this as it may, Mathews as a border diplomat was no more 


4s Re! 
x. Wes I ( ( t é » 4 | l i | 
i S Ame { the 
Ss rits whose essed ) et t dri Siar M } 
g the summer of 1810 he sited Geor in be g 14 
5 His activ y there may | ( vfor M ae 
t disturbed frontier. Crawford’s letters show h 
> State De} artment, and he himself may have been t f the nistra 


’3 quasi diplomats. 


Henry Adams, John Randolph (Boston, 1892), 18 
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sought, in his special message of January 3, 1811, to create tl 
impression that the British were so manipulating affairs on our 
southern border as to justify the occupation of East as well as 
West Florida. He suggested to Congress that we ‘‘eould 1 
see, Without serious inquietude, any part of a neighboring ten 
tory . . . pass from the hands of Spain into those of 
other foreign Power’’. From such an insinuation only on 
ference could be drawn and to make this doubly plain the Pres 
dent sent along with Folch’s offer a copy of the British prot 
against the occupation of Baton Rouge." 

Under such incitement Congress acted promptly. Assumir 
that certain contingencies existed, the President was authori 
to take possession of ‘‘neighboring territory’’ and, if necessar 
to use the army and navy in doing so, at an expense not to « 
ceed a hundred thousand dollars. Congress added, however, t 
assurance that the territory so oceupied would still be subject 
negotiation.’ 

I’rom the commissioners’ instructions we learn the details o! 
the proposed oceupation. If the Floridas were amicably su 
rendered, the American government would assume a ‘‘reasi 
able amount’’ of eurrent local indebtedness, which debts, hi 
ever, were to be regarded as a future lien on Spain. The e 
missioners might spend another ‘‘reasonable’’ sum in removi! 
the Spanish troops from the province. They were to confit 
land titles, promise religious toleration, and continue loeal of 
cials and loeal practices with as little change as possible. | 
certain contingencies they might agree to give back to Spain’s 
lawful sovereign that portion of the Floridas which lay east 
the Perdido. Moreover, if the territory should not be surrende! 
ed amicably, and if they had reason to suppose that a ‘‘foreig 
power’’ intended to land troops there, they were to pre-occup) 

14 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, III, 394-95, It will be noted t 
the statement quoted from the President’s message forms a cardinal principle of 
later Monroe doctrine. 

15 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America .. . . (New } 
1889-91), V, 327; also 20 Cong., 2 Sess., House Report No. 99, passim; America 


State Papers, For. Rel., I1I, 397. Some of the details of subsequent operat 
under this act are given in J. B. Moore, History and Digest of the Internati 
Arbitrations to Which the United States Has Been a Party (53 Cong., 2 Sess., H 


Miscellaneous Document No. 212), 4519-22. 
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territory, using measures that would compromise their 
ernment as little as possible.’ 

\s the two commissioners journeyed southward they both took 
ins, according’ to one observer, to col ceal the object ot 
ission. At Charleston they arranged for necessary 

Krom that place Mathews journeyed to the St. Marys 
Here he fell in with Major James Seagrove, a former 


ent, to whom he had been commended. He tound this 


+ 


eman well disposed to second the government’s views in re 
to Kast Florida and empowered him to continue the revo 
mary propaganda that was already under way across tli 
The region around Mobile claimed the immediate at 
of McKee and of himself, but he was evidently deter 
ed to keep the political pot boiling in East Florida. He 
te Secretary Smith that it was utter lack of soldiers and of 
s on the St. Mary’s that led him to defer personal work 
re me siesta to the westward,’® but we may well believe 
he was equally anxious to give the flames of insurrection a 
11 chanee to get under way. 
\n interesting commentary on his course, and one that at the 
time revealed his inte rpret ation of the government’s atti 
was his request for a commission that should apply to East 
rida as well as West Florida. The one he had applied only 
the latter province, but his instructions included both. H: 
re asked if it would not be ‘‘propar’’ to send him by re 
post a commission for East Florida. We have no record 
such a commission was actually sent. Yet from the 1 num 
r of British vessels that he noted in the St. Mary’s, Mathews 


htly stressed the growing ‘‘importens”’ of the region to th 
ited States 


Qn March 9 the two commissioners were at the Creek agency, 


in charge of Benjamin Hawkins. To this friend thev r 
) Cong., 2 Sess., House Report No. 99, p. 15; also Domest Letters, X' 
I e 13 
Andrew Ellicott to Timothy Pickering, May 17, 1812, Pickering ] rs, XXX 
rge J. F. Clarke to Governor Henry White. Jan. 7. 1811. East Florida Pa 
Various Subjects, 1808—July 1812 (mss. in Library of Congress 
Mathews to Robert Smith, Feb. 29, 1811, Mathews Letters ms in Division f 


itions, Dept. of State 
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ease with which timid and ne« dy officials or disgruntled sett 
might provoke intervention, he believed that nothing else 1 
the prospect of war with Great Britain could restrain Ame 
pretensions, lire a year passed he was to learn that not 
this fear could deter them, but for the time being he hoped 
protest would prove effective in restraining the Americans 01 
bolstering up the courage of the Spaniards on the ey 
border. 

Mathews obtained some inkling of a change in  sentin 
among Spanish officials as soon as he reached the St. Mar 
He hastened thither when he heard that Governor Enri 
White was dead, but he soon learned that in spite of that e 
tive’s demise, he was not likely to obtain possession of 
Florida by ‘‘amicable negotiation.’’ Yet affairs there were ‘ 


bf 


a very unsettled and discordant situation.’’ British ves 
made free use of the ports. Smuggling, cattle raiding, 

piracy flourished among the scattered settlements. Fug 
slaves fled at will across the border. In the background lu 
the savage, ready to raise the tomahawk against the Ameri 
but only beeause he esteemed the Spaniards the lesser 

There was also a rumor, worthy to be mentioned if not belie 
that a regiment of blacks from Jamaica was shortly to be la 
in the provinee.** And as if to eap the climax of peril, the act 
grovernor reported that French envoys in the United States 

planning a descent upon Amelia Island, a favorite sp 
illegal trade, lying near the mouth of the St. Marys. T! 


formation, as might be expected, inspired the Spaniards to n 
another request for British assistance.” 

Mathews himself realized that his mission might be affect 
by the course of negotiations between Monroe and the Brit 
minister. If these resulted favorably, he had warned his 1 
less border intermediaries not to expect prompt and efficient 
from the United States. He did not believe the rumor about 

H. J. Foster to Wellesley, No. 3, July 5, 1811, Foreign Office, America 
(mss. in Publie Reeord Office, London 
Mathews to Monroe, June 28, 1811, Mathews Letters. 


7 Juan José Estrada to the Marqués de Someruelos, Reservada No. 3, 


1811, Papeles Procedentes de la Isla de Cuba, Legajo 1575 (mss. in Arch 


eral de Indias, Seville); Don Luis de Onis to Foster, Sept. 27, 1811, tbid., I 


1708. These will be cited hereafter as Papeles de Cuba. 











Borde if Mission S Gre Me ral (rer ride Mat] CPUS 319 
of the blacks from Jamaica, so that seemed an unlikels 
for dissatisfaction 


) 
An ‘‘unprineipled governor,’’ conniy 


rease 


of an equally unprincipled judge by whom the 
rmine of justice’? was daily polluted, 
the ferment of 


promised for a time 


’ diseontent, but within a 


Ls 


few weeks 
popular jurist was called to Havana for an accounting 
quiet could not long continue in 


that disturbed area 

the next cause for disco 
| deal for all the unoccupied lands of t 
ard R. Keene and 


beneficiaries. 


Math 

; was able to report as ntent a pro- 

‘the province, of which 

Daniel Clarke ere supposed to be the 

Kvidently, fuel for insurrectionary acti 

is not lacking nor did Mathews cease to fan the flame | 
earlier started there. 


1 
\ 


activ 


ews spent the summer of 1811 alternately fighting ma 
and encouraging insurrection. The Spanish authorities 
learned of his presence and the purport of his sinister ac 
ties, Among the insurgent chieftains with whom | 
rred 


Oo} 
i il, 


1e@ COl 
was one John H. MeIntosh, ‘‘a wealthy man and of good 


llv, said to be a hal 
forgotten hi 

o oceasionally furnished informatio 
dealing was not 


and also a certain Captain Wy 
British officer who had not 


+ 
s former affiliations 


I 
i¢ 


A I 
then uncommon amonest the shi 
ulation of the Florida border. 


As 
hitting 


to Foster. Sueh 
Closely associated with Me¢ 

sh, although at first with reluctance, were Ludowick 

William Craig, whose names also sugges 


Ashley 
t little of the Cas 
nor were their followers of more convincing Iberian ante 


s. <A recruiting party of eight, headed by MelIntosh, had 
Spanish subject and his name was Haddock! 


ponderance of such as these among the 


er to te 


It was the 
» insurgents that led 
ll his superior that there were many spee 
led in the Floridas ‘‘ whose 


+ 
riqta? 
Lilet 


ultimate object [was] to hoist 
andard of rebellion and call in the assistanee of the Ameri 
Mathews to Monroe, 


) Oct. 14, 1811, Mathews Letters; ¢ 
NOV. 1811, Mises eous Letters, XXXV, cited ante, note & For 
reference to Keene’s project see Estrada to Someruelos, Sept | Bons 
. Cuba, Legajo 1570 
da(?)] to Onis, Aug. 14, 1811, East Florida Papers, 7 nd M 
1809-11 (mss. in Library of Congress 
n Floyd to Crawford, March 21, 1812, inclosed iz : M 
1812, Miscellaneous L rs, XXXVI, f 1 
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urgently invited by the Spanish authorities themselves, and 


more than a score of years before Jefferson had favored a 
ceptance of the invitation’ from which his suecessor was 
about to profit. 


Mathews found the frontier better euarded than it had 


earlier inthe year. Four gunboats were now attempting t 


{ 


vent smuggling on the St. Marys —a pleasing indieation 


some use might be found for Jefferson’s **’navy pets.’’ At Pe 


Petre, near the river’s mouth, were some 200 regular tr 


ul 
But these forces would not suffice to keep the British out of 


florida should they make a serious effort to invade it, nor ey 


to prevent smuggling or the escape of slaves, not to mention 


for prospective insurgents. Accordingly, Mathews asked 
roe to provide for volunteers from Georgia — whenee, he d 
less knew, they might easily be obtained and suggested 


additional arms should be deposited at Point Petre subj 
his orders. The insurgents would then be able to ‘‘eom 
the business’? for which he had prepared them and und 
4 1; 


most discreet management’’ earry it through without d 


sé 


to themselves or embarrassment to the American govern 


he activities of MeIntosh and his associates and their eo 
tion with Mathews were soon known at St. Augustine. Est 
the aeting governor, informed the captain-general of t 


peril, which he evidently associated with the ever-present d 
Irom Napoleon’s emissaries,** and also sent word to De \ 
That Spanish mi 


ister in turn brought the matter to F\ 

attention and he forthwith asked Monroe to explain the n 
velopmert of border intrigue. Later, Senator Crawford ti 
mitted to Monroe the reports that Mathews gave of his acti 
and supplemented them by an oral statement based on a 
| { to We ev. July 1811, ted ante, te 25. See also 


rk, Jan. 20, 1813, inclosed in Hazen Kimball to T. Pick 


M eV \ O 14, 1811, Mathews Letters 

I S s, ] vada N 1, Aug. 2, 1811, Papeles ( 
1 
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lathe 2] 
al interview with that agent. | is the administration not 
knew what Mathews was doing but was also aware of the 
plications to which his actions might ris Neverthe 
s, Monroe gave the overzealous agent no word or sign to guid 
subsequent movements. He and the president, therefore, 
st share with Mathews the responsibility for the latter’s sub 
nt actions. 
Notwithstanding his failure to reeeive definite wart Ol 
dance, Mathews continued his dual course as filibuster and 
rnment agent. From the branch bank in Charleston and 
the eustom house 


in Savanah he drew funds. From th 


His friend Hawkn 


enal in the latter 


r city he expected arms. 


ised an unopposed passage through the Creek country, 
iid the insurgents, after 


reducing Fernandina a 
to attack Pensacola and Mobile. Hi 
labors 1n behalf of the insureents, 


largely from Georgia, but find 


ding its ofhe 


recruiting th 


ers al 
zens of the Spanish territory. His views and purpos 
liffer greatly from those ent 


ntertained by Amerie: 
the West I | 


) rican officials 
Klorida border. He was simply more indiscreet 
hey, and hence more liable to suffer repudiatior 
\fter his interview with Crawtord in October, Mathews ri 
ed to the frontier to ti | 


contnue fil 


; intrigues. kor 


~ 7? 
th) <« ) +« ‘t]} . | ] ) r+ IRQnrY le rnlantl< +} 
(hs no Starting ¢ evelopments occurred; evicently ne pel 
ed agent was awaltine some cd inite word f1 \\ 


he further compromised himself or ' 


{ , ] \ ial} CF nis x , 1] 
hat aeross the line Spanish offieials re @earelullys 


i} notin 
novements and bringing together juntas to diseus 07 
aad ‘ a ‘ea 
their scanty resources they might best defeat ! 


For them the outlook was discouraging 


1241 M 
notes by 
hiel British g ! ( 
le Infantado, M ] LS] } ‘ OO; Q 
Ofc I n 
rew E t J M . Xx 
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from reassuring to their wily adversary. Mathews might inter 
pret Monroe’s long silence as qualified approval of his intrigues, 
or as tacit permission to bring them to fruition, but he would 
know until he had acted, and any action to be effective must 
both sudden and secret. This thought may have impelled him t 
write to Monroe in January and remind the Secretary that if t 


5] 


government had any ‘‘serious objects in view’’ in respect to t] 
frontier an additional company of infantry and one of artille: 
should be sent there. The newly-appointed governor of FE 
Florida, he added, was sbortly to arrive at St. Augustine and 
he should repair the draw-bridge of that place he would materi 
ly add to the diffieulty of capturing it.*° 

This hint was evidently not wasted on Monroe, for he tra 
mitted Mathews’ letter to the Secretary of War. But he t 
no further measures to reassure his agent. By the early part 
March, Mathews and his associates evidently despaired of of 
cial aid and sought to annex Kast Florida by less obvious met 
ods. Here again, they had the West Florida episode to guid 
them. MeIntosh and his fellow Floridans of alien extracti 
should declare the independence of the province and by surpri 
capture the fort at St. Augustine. If in the coup they sho 
also secure the person of the acting governor, the parallel in 1 
bellion would be complete.*? As for annexation, Madison 
Monroe could be trusted to work out the details, even with 
the assistance of a specious territorial claim. But in East F 
ida there was a smaller population from which to draw prosp 
tive insurgents than was to be found in the environs of Bat 
Rouge. To be sure the leaders might count on recruits from t 
Georgia side of the border but in addition they needed so 
‘‘volunteers’’ from the American garrison at Point Petre, and 
few gunboats to patrol the St. Johns and the waters before St. 
Augustine. 

Such volunteers might be obtained, either surreptitiously 
through connivance of the commander, without exciting much 


40 Mathews to Monroe, Jan. 23, 1812 (mss. in War Dept.), cited by Jul 


Pratt, in Expansionists of 1812 (New York, 1925), 88. Dr. Pratt and I } 
to be mutually helpful in our respective tasks and at the same time have 
independently of each other. 


41 Cf. Cox, West Florida Controversy, chaps. x, Xi, xiii, passim. 
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let his men take part in the project. For a time, indeed, 
seemed to relent and promised, so Mathews claimed, to let fift: 
of them ‘‘volunteer’’, but upon reflection he decided that 
‘*seeret service’’ in which they were to engage was not a see) 
ly undertaking for American regulars. He professed a willing 
ness to march his men into the neighboring territory, if asked 
to do so by the ‘‘local authorities,’’ but discussion showed that 
he and Mathews had very different sets of officials in mi 
Laval would do nothing to help the ‘‘patriots.’’ From this d 
cision he refused to budge. Campbell, perforee, had to folk 
Laval’s cue and turn down the request for gunboats, albeit wit! 
apparent reluctance.** Most of Laval’s subordinates seem 
to favor intervention and had that officer carried out his pre 


ious promise to let MeIntosh have fifty men, the province would 


speedily have passed under American control. As it was, Lay 
had finally to order Mathews out of his camp in a manner t! 
seemed to the other both rude and ‘‘ungentlemanlike,’’ and + 
mount guard in his own camp in order to prevent wholesale d 
sertions.** His opposition convinced the exasperated Mathe' 
that officers with French names should not be stationed on 
Florida border. He forthwith reported Laval’s course to th 
Secretary of State, contrasted that officer’s obstinacy with | 
own discreet actions, and asked Monroe, if he approved, to hav 
a commandant sent there who should unquestioningly codperat 


+] 


with him. ‘‘Something must be done,’’ if they were to 


Florida, and he urged the prompt dispatch of the artillery and 


infantry contingents already asked for, together with additio 
accouterments that were obviously intended for prospectiv: 


surgeents.* 


Meanwhile, the insurgents had not been idle. They used that 
same thirteenth of March — the day of the unfruitful interview 


at Point Petre—to issue their manifesto of independence. Foil 


{ 


in their plan to surprise St. Augustine, they turned their atten- 


tion to Amelia Island. On the fourteenth they raised their fl 
at Rose’s Bluff on the south side of the St. Marys. Their ba 
45 Tbid., 93-94, 
16 [bid., 96. 


47 Mathews to Monroe, March 14 and 21, with inclosures, Mathews Letter 
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ner at first bore the inscription Salus populi, suprema lex, but as 


their irruption promised little of law and less of safety for any- 


the less definitive voa popul soon replaced the mirth pro 
ing salus.*® On the fifteenth MeIntosh intormed Don Justo 
ypez the commandant at Fernandina, that he and some fellow- 
ttlers had taken steps to bring the province ul der the control 
the United States. The government of that country seem 
termined to conquer it anyhow, he continued, so he 
sociates thought they eould best serve their own interests by 
izing the country for themselves under American patronage. 


already controlled the region between the St. Johns and St. 


Marys rivers, he claimed, and had it not been for an ‘‘unexpect 


I 


circumstance’? — evidently Laval’s opposition — they would 
the following night have been in possession of St. Augustine. 


owever, their numbers were ‘‘inereasing like a snow-ball,’’ so 


eir success was certain, and he invited Lépez to join in their 


iudable undertaking.’ 


MeIntosh’s simile was hardly appropriate for a llorida spring 
me, but on the following morning, as if to confirm his elaim, 
eruits from Georgia crossed the river and swelled the numbers 
the insurgents to about 200.°° The camp was then removed 
vo mil 


o miles nearer Fernandina and from the new site the ‘* Colonel 


ommandant,’’ Lodowick Ashley, proceeded to tell Lop 7, that 


pon transfer of the region to the United States, the residents 


re to be guaranteed security of person, property, and religion, 
Ul pay for all arrears in salaries, and the continuance for more 

a year of existing commercial privileges. The delivery 
is to oeceur within twenty-four hours after the garrison sur 


ndered to the insurgents. Ashley informed Lopez that he 


ust, within an hour, designate some one to eonfer with the 


‘patriot’”’ leaders, and threatened, should the Spaniard attempt 


Testimony of George J. F. Clarke, published in I L St 
P. Ferreira Peat 36 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Miscellane s D 
18 


John H. MeIntosh to Don Justo Lope z, Mareh 15, 1812, in H. K 


A ti ‘ 
Pickering, cited ante, note 31; I ted Stat I { 
One estimate gives the total number in the ‘‘patriot’’ I round Amelia 
276, of whom about 70 were residents of Florida. H. K Pick 


n. 22, 1814, Pickering Papers, XXX, 20 See 
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] 


to arm the negroes or make other hostile move, to attack the fort 


and town at once and give no quarter.” 


Thus cajoled and threatened, Lopez appointed commissioners 


? 


but instructed them to seek the direct intervention of Math: 


They started for the insurgent camp, where they expected to fi 


’ 


him, but en route they learned that he had gone to Point Pet: 


evidently to tamper with Laval’s men rather than make a 


appeal to that officer. Thither the Spanish envoys followed |] 


but when they arrived they were uncertain whether to add 


rm 


] m. 7 ’ 
thems ives to him or to Laval. 


They actually interviewed | 


beginning with Mathews, switehine to Laval, and then bae 


Mathews. Laval frankly told them how much he had be¢ 


\f 


barrassed by 


that he would not voluntarily lead his foree into East Flori 


% i rh} meyy) , } 
hor would His me rOluOW anvone else. ine commissionel 


asked Captain Campbell if he were empowered to take p 


sion of the country. As no reply was immediately fortheon 


from him, they had perforce to return to Mathews. He rep 


1 4 4 ] . ] 4 . : : 
ed to them that he was empowered to receive possession 


provinee, or any portion of it, from the loeal authorities, : 


tated that he regarded the few active rebels as compet 


make the delivery. He also told them that he would co 
the landing of two regiments of blacks by the British, o! 
he professed to have private advice, as an invasion by a fi 
power that would justify seizure of the province. He a 

i. +] 4 , . | . +] 
secretary, Isaacs, mentioned terms that were similar to t! 
ready offered by the insurgents 


In reply, the Spanish representatives told Mathews 


insurrection was reallv an American invasion, stimulate 


the promise of free lands. They asked that American 
be withdrawn and offered to surrender Amelia Island, if 
the end of a week, they had not chased the invaders ove 
Marvs. Mathews, of course, refused to meet this challens 
the Spanish representatives passed on to tell the insurgent 


ers that Lépez would enter into no relations whatever 


then Thev did. however, arrange for another eonterence 


; } / 7.GR 
l l 1 he 1 ( 04 


al 


\lathews’ course and gave them to underst 


) 
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thews the following morning to be held t the n reents’ 


adquarters. 


leanwhile, the demand for the surrender of Fernandina 
used the fighting spirit of garrison and townspeople — larg 
British sympathizers. The ten men that constituted its regu 
cuard were jomed by a volunteer contingent, chiefly inte1 
din the smugeline that centered there, and by thelr negro 
ers. Buried cannon were dug up, planted in favorable 
ions, and charged with nails and serap iron, in lieu of more 

r missiles. The insurgents, largely borderers from Geor 


} ST ayi } ’ : ; 
imbered some 200 men, but Fernandina counted almost as 


among its defenders and with some support fron 


1 the 
igglers that thronged the harbor, they bade fair to give a 
id account of themselves on the morrow, should hostilities 


? 


us matters stood when the Spanish envoys returned to F 
lina, late on the mcht of the sixte enth, and reported results. 


S 1n 


seven the following morning Campbell replied to Lépez’ 
of the day before. The American Commodore informed 
puzzled Commandant that he did not intend to use his vessels 
name ot the United States but in behalf of that Sp iard’s 


‘companions in arms’’ who had declared their inde 


ndence and were calling on L6pez to join them. While thus 
tending an ‘farm of protection and humanity’’ in behalf of a 


erving cause,’? Campbell hoped to accomplish his purpose 
ut the shedding of blood.°' 

ypez was hardly prepared to welcome the ‘‘ecompani 
whom he was classed, and he was still less prepare d to ap 
‘ate Campbel 


+] 


l’s protecting arm. He felt able to contend 


1e motley host of ‘“natriots”’ that threatened him, but he 


ited to provoke the intervention of the American gunboats, 


in number, that already commanded the town. According 


+ 


l ( 


appointed two new envoys to hold the promised confer- 


Hibberson and Joseph Arredondo to Don Justo Lope M ] 12 


to Crawford, March 21, 1812, cited ante 
igh G, Campbell to Don Justo Lépez, March 17, 1812, losed K 
Kering, Dee. 28, 1813, Pickering Papers, XXX, 145; also in I ted St 
rreira, loc. cit., 71. 
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ence with Mathews and his secretary. Spurred on by the pros-: 
pect of impending attack, these representatives passed to Lowe’s 
Plantation, the appointed rendezvous, where to their disappoint 
ment, they did not find the men they sought. The insurgent 
leaders, who were there to receive them, professed to belie: 
that the Americans were not coming. Thereupon ensued much 
desultory conversation, mingled with threats and criminations 
all of which was designed, so the Spanish envoys believed, to 
make them treat directly with the insurgents. 

Nor were they at all encouraged by the arrival of Mathews 
and Isaaes, after an hour’s delay. Mathews repeated his stat 





ments of the day before but was evasive as to what he would 
do in case the insurgents were defeated. He would occupy t! 
country, however, if the British sent colored troops there. H: 
refused to order the firing of a single shot against the fort, so as 
to permit the commandant to surrender it with honor, but 
threatened to open fire if British vessels attempted to help the 
garrison or continued to supply it with arms and ammunition, 
as they already had done. The envoys characterized the posi 
tion assumed by the American vessels as intimidating and com 
plained of the presence of American citizens in the ranks of the 
insurgents. The latter circumstance, Mathews told them, should 
be brought to the attention of the Georgian authorities.” 

When the envoys came back from their fruitless interview the) 
bore with them a letter from Ashley to the effect that the 1 
surgents would that day land on Amelia Island. If not fired on, 
they would not fire a shot themselves or commit any disordet 
If provoked to hostilities, they would give no quarter and would 
confiscate the property of all who resisted. If, however, th: 
place were surrendered peaceably, the insurgent leaders would 
earry out their earlier favorable proposals.” Ere the arrival o 
this message, the eight American gunboats had been drawn 
before the town. Three of them lay within pistol shot of th 
euard house, with springs on their cables, tampions removed 
from their guns, and their crews at quarter.” Campbell’s lette1 


55 Philip R. Yonge and George Atkinson to Don Justo Lépez, March 17, 151 
Pickering Papers, XXX, 145 
‘6 Lodk. Ashley to Messrs. Atkinson and Yonge, March 17, 1812, ibid. 


‘Statement of Atkinson and Yonge, cited ante, note 55. These commiss 
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e morning had greatly dampened the ardor of the defenders, 
one of them, Hibberson, the earlier messenger of Lopez, 
ide an attempt to fire on the gunboats as they took position. 


vas restrained by the bystanders, only eight or ten of whom 


ywed any willingness to fight. Even these were ready to sur- 
der after the second pair of envoys came back with their dis- 
raging report. The negro recruits quickly disappeared, 
the more determined British sympathizers and the con 

ent of smugglers prepared to accept the inevitable. L6épez 
nd his advisers, after making an ineffectual attempt to sur- 
nder to Campbell and atter duly registering’ their protest 
inst the naval demonstration and the presence of American 
eruits in the ‘‘natriot”’ foree, vielded the town to the insur- 
ts.°° Campbell’s action undoubtedly prevented useless 
dshed, and left Mathews free to carry out with MeIntosh 

d his followers the first stage of the transfer to the United 
This, as all parties understood, was the real purpose of the 
irrender. Fortunately for Mathews and his insurgent band 
‘as God would have it’’ he piously writes) Lieutenant-Colonel 
ith reached Point Petre on the evening of the transaction. As 
Laval’s superior, he overruled that officer’s poliey and, as an ob- 
erver notes, saved his command from going to pieces through 
ubordination. He permitted his men to assist Mathews in a 
re regular manner than they had been following, and on the 
xt day, March 18, fifty-four of them were present when the 
\merican commissioners took formal possession of Amelia Is 
nd, and organized police administration there. During the 
rief day of insurgent control, the ‘‘patriots’’ had conducted 
emselves with becoming restraint. Not even a chicken had 
disappeared, the same observer reports, although the insurgent 
ree had no regular commissariat and the British merchants re 
1 that while taking this position, the gunboats fired a few shots, evidently as 


the insurgents who moved immediately towards the town. 


Articles of Capitulation (nine in number) were signed by MeIntosh for 
rgents and by Lépez, George Atkinson, George J. F. Clarke, Charles W. 
k 1 A ( k, for the Spanish authoritie Cc s of g nd t 
5 the conduct of Lép icecompany the I f Kin 1 to 
1 ante, 1 ( l ] \ 1uiS are g y | 
Mar 21, 1812, cited note 30 
i > 
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fused to sell supplies that their clandestine trade had piled 


Mathews received Amelia Island from the insurgents w 


tially the terms that they had given Lopez. The inhal 


tants were to be maintained in all their existing priviles 
should they elect to remain in the provinee, or they might retir 
from it with their slaves. The officers and soldiers could enli 
in the American army if they desired to joi, and in any Ca 
they were to be paid all arrears in salaries, and the pari 


priests were likewise to be paid in full. Fernandina was to r 


r 


main a free port until May, 1813. This provision, as Math 
was careful to explain to Monroe, Was designed to prevent Brit 
ish umbrage at the occupation. At the same time it would 
ford facilities for provisioning the border garrisons and Ame 


4 y ] : \ ] . ° } 
ean settlements above the line. Merchandise introduced d 


ing this period was to be exported free of duty. Mathews al 
agreed that the American government, unless it deemed sue 
policy injurious, should adopt the insurgent project for reduci 
Pensacola and Mobile. This, he pointed out, would enable 
government to forestall hostilities by the Indians, should 
Spanish authorities, as seemed likely, try to stir them up; | 
he had so worded the article as not to commit the government 
the conquest. He had also been mindful of Monroe’s argum 
with the British minister over West Mlorida and had insert 
an article providing for the return of the provinee to Spain, 
she should regain her national status and if the people of 
I‘loridas should wish to live once more under her jurisdict 
Spain must, however, first meet all claims against her, includ 
those incurred in ‘‘protecting and defending’’ the territom 
volved in the transfer. 

The establishment of a status quo ante bellum on such a ba 
seemed extremely remote, and Mathews might well take pric 
in arranging such astute terms. Others who observed the c 
reer of this border diplomat were far less commendatory, esp¢ 
ally John Floyd, a high officer in the Georgia militia and hl 


59 Kimball to Pickering, cited ante, note 31. 
60 General Mathews to the Secretary of State, Fernandina, East Florida, M 
21, 1812, Miscellaneous Letters, XXXVI, cited ante, note 5. Isaaes was pr 


the bearer of this letter to the seat of government. Cf. post, note 68. 
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ISsi, 
of Mathews. That agent’s secret machinations with pre 
d revolutionists would in no way rel the government ot 
nsibility for invading the territory of a weak neighbor. 
lities would better have be nh directed against Great Brit 
ith whom they had a long score to settle. In reality the 
coaxing that power to a war, in which they must appear as 
SSOrs. If the administration had wished to oecupyv the 
ince as security for its claims against Spain or the better 
rry out its embargo policy, and had clearly stated its pur 
there would have been little opposition, nor would they 
incurred more dubious eriticism than they must now meet 
present happenings. If the regulars or militia were to co 
ite with the insurgents, as the latter expected, they should 
0 openly, but so long as the troops simply followed in Cll 
e, the Spaniards would be encouraged to hold out at St. Aug 
ine and that post would continue as a thorn in the American 
yr entail great expense in its reduction. 
ovd’s strictures, it will be observed, were dir eted as much 
nst the policy of the government as against its unfortunate 
t; but Crawford, in transmitting the other’s letters, had to 
ess that Mathews’ management was worse than he had e 
ted. Monroe got Crawford’s first note on April 5.) On thie 
eding day he had heard of Mathews’ doings from anothet 
together with an intimation that British intervent 
Indian uprising would follow,” and on the sixth he receives 
note from Foster, in which the British minister asked for 
restoration of the occupied territory and the punishment of 
thews and others whose cooperation had made the occupation 
ible.°* On April 2 Foster had informed his government of 
Crawford to Monroe, Mareh 21, 1812; and m to idem, Ap 
r of Floyd to Crawford, Mareh 21, 181 
] vd t William H. C1 M 18] M 
\. MeKir Monroe, A 1 18] ga k 
l, 18] bid 
Fos Monroe, April 6, 1812, N from Leg VII (ms 
sion of Publications, D S Wellesley, Ay 181 
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hews a correspondent of William H. Crawford. He wrot 


latter, who vouched for his veracity, intelligence, and pa 


that nearly all the frontier officials deplored the 
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bo 


what had happened at Amelia Island on Mareh 17. Monroe did 
not acknowledge Mathews’ letter of March 14 until April 4, whe 
e bade his compromising agent cease his activities and turn 
task over to Governor D. B. Mitchell of Georgia. We must 
fer either that the British minister had better news service tha 


the State Department, or that Monroe was stirred to action bi 
by acu at Mathews’ procedure. 
The Secretary, perforce, paid tribute to his agent’s zeal, whi 





was all too real, and regretted that he had not followed, as h 
model, the administration’s WP aecceacuetl course in West Flor 
da. Most students of these border events, however, will 
clude that Mathews erred in method poet eae purpose. Mor 
roe is still less convineing when he chides his agent tor not act 
ing with more pee nicme towards Spain, in view of her 
‘present situation,’’ for he left the other in doubt as to whether 
he meant the recent step pe by Spain in the direction of e 
stitutional government or her alliance with Great Britai 
Mathews might infer the latter, as he noted the evidences of! 
British activity before him and felt the general apprehensio: 
that British intervention was to follow. When Monroe point 
out that the loeal Spanish authorities had not voluntarily yielded 
possession of the province nor had there been any immediate 
prospect of foreign intervention,” his rebuke accorded better 
with the faets, but even in these respects it was all too evider 
that the administration was reluctant to give up what Mathew 
had gained. If the agent had brought discredit upon the cow 


try, the administration must bear its share of the odium. 

‘*Poor old Mathews I am fearful will die of mortification and 
resentment,’’? wrote William H. Crawford, ‘‘when he is mad 
sensible of the utmost extent of his disappointment.’’** Undoul 
edly his reeall hastened his demise. He did not receive M: 
roe’s letter of dismissal until the first week of June and he w 


then near St. Augustine. During the months that had int 


Foreign Office, America II, 5:85, cited ante, note 25. Foster’s subsequen 
patches show that he thought the American government very slow in evacuating | 
Florida, 

Monroe to Mathews, April t, 1812, Domestic Letters, XVI, 53, cited a 


April 18, 1812, Miscellaneous Letters, XXXVI 
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ppression ot 
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ine phrase 


Kivi *, resentment proved too strong 


ined for it.® 


N } Borde r Missions oT (re de ral (rer rode Mathe Wes 


1 since the occupation of Amelia Island, he had been push 
rward his piecemeal occupation of the provinee, but 


tt enter here. For twe 


t 


Lnto 


matter we need ne » weeks after re- 
t] lministration’s eru 
he 


then, with measured forbearance, 


Ces 
hat if he eared to publish confidential instructions and con 
I t he had not 


ations, he could convince an impartial pub 
eded his powers. But he did not expeet to suiter from the 
Presidential power,’’ so he refrained from 
» embarrass it DY 
the approaching war with Great Britain. He 
however, expect to aid the people of Kast Florida in their 


r the administration, nor would he 


his serv ices 


lt) 
hil 


equal government.’’ 


1 


role ‘for a free and 
i for his outraged 


vidently, 4 
de or he may have lost faith in the insurgents’ cause. In due 


e he learned from Isaaes’ lips that in spite of his own repud 


the administration was bent on keeping what he had 
unbearable, 


ion 
The role of silent martyr became 
a few weeks he started northward, threatening in pro 
‘to blow them all up at Washington. At Augus 

1e 


however, he was seized with a fatal illness and earried to tl 
of the evidence that might serve to explain his de 


But even without such conclusive testimony, 


we much 


itable conduct. 
ns reasonably clear that he was the victim of a covetous 
vacillating administration which he had served faithfully 
cording to his lights and, as the sequel proved, far too well for 


seems 


own future reputation. 


Mathews to Monroe, June 22, 1812, Mathews Letters 
writer of an unsigned letter, evidently Ralph Isaacs, dated at Georgetown 
July 1814, states that he was instructed to interview Mathews and assure 
it the administration believed that he, Mathews, had | . 
S 1 he should not feel too bad over his repudiatio1 Wt 
es that had made necessary that step sl | 33 vAV 
ns. Perhaps it was this message that stir? Mathew 
urney to Washington. Mise neous Letters, XLIV, 1 e 
1 to Pickering, July 20, 1813, Pickering Papers, XXX, 


Kimball 











THE EARLY FUR TRADE POSTS ON THE SOUTH 
PLATTE 


By L. R. Haren 


When Major Long and Colonel Henry Dodge made their t 


to the Rocky Mountains in the summers of 1820 and 1835 1 
spectively, no fur-trading posts were noted on the South Plat 
River. Within three years after the visit of the First Dragoor 
however, four adobe ‘‘forts’’ were established on the banks 
this stream, forming a little chain but twelve miles long. 

Three men have left us rather definite data on the loeation « 
the South Platte forts: F. A. Wislizenus, Rufus Sage, and JJ. ¢ 
I'rémont. Dr. Wislizenus, on his return from Fort Hall in 18: 
reached the South Platte River in the vicinity of Fort St. V 
le speaks of the trading posts as follows: 


‘*On the right bank there are here three forts, only some mi 
apart. Penn’s (Bent’s) and St. Vrain’s, [Savory’s] fort, Va 
quez and Sublett’s and Lobdon’s [Lupton’s] fort. The e 
struction is the customary one; the outer walls are of ha 

baked brick. There is much rivalry and enmity betwee) 
three forts. In the first fort we found part of the scatter 
Columbia party from Peoria.’ In the second I met the w 
known Fitzpatrick. . . .’’? 

Rufus Sage has left us a valuable account of his remarkab 
} 


wanderings in the West. He noted four posts on the 


‘Twelve miles elow Fort Laneaster [Hort Luptoi 


W part of the company which left Peoria for Oregon in response 
iis of! Rev Jason Lee, The other branel of the party continued 
Arkansas River and thence to Brown’s Hole on Green River where Wislizenus 
met then An account of the journey of this latter group is presented 7 


Farnham’s ‘‘Travels in the Great Western Prairies,’’ in R. G. Thwait 
Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904-7), XXVIII, 161-380. 

2F,. A. Wislizenus, A Journey t the Rocky Mountains in the Year 
Louis, 1912), 137. The names are given as spelled in the original German edit 


oO 
g. 


The German accent easily accounts for the spellir 
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in 1836 or 1837. It was sometimes called ‘‘ Fort Laneaster,’’ but 


as in the case of Fort William on the Arkansas River, the sw 


name of the founder became the permanent name of the fort. 


The ruins of Fort Lupton are on the Ewing ranch, about 


mile north of the present town of Kort Lupton. Part of 
original wall and some of the hewn timbers are incorporated 
the present ranch barn. Most of the wall has crumbled to 1 
grround, but the outline of the fort is easily traceable. The fe 
continued in a fair state of preservation through the early sett 
ment period, and was frequently used as a refuge during the 
dian wars and ‘‘seares’’ of the sixties. 


Fort Vasquez 


Louis Vasquez is said to have founded a log fur-trading p 


opposite the mouth of Clear Creek, just north of Denver, abo 
the year 1832. It is difficult to determine absolutely the trut 


of this statement, but there is some evidence to substanti: 


+ 
ict 


To the Colorado pioneers of 1858 present ‘“*Clear Creek’? 


\\ 


known as ‘‘ Vasquez Fork.’” The stream was said to have 


the First Dragoons in 1833 and in 1835 accompanied the expedition to the R 
Mountains, ‘Civil History Fur Trader at Lancaster, South Fork of the P 
R r, 1836-48.’’ In the third edition (Boston, 1891), I, 435, this additiona 
is given: ‘‘Farmer, near Pueblo City, N. M., 1846-49. . . Died, Aug. 2, 
near Areata, Cal., Aged 78.’’ 

The account that has gained some acceptance in popular books and new 
in reference to the founder and founding of Fort Lupton is romantie but 
The story goes that the post was founded in 1818 by Madeiro Gonzales Lupt 
Spaniard in tl 


e employ of the American Fur Company. He quarreled wit 
companion, Palette de St. Vrain, over a white girl held captive by the h 
The trouble induced him to build the fort. The girl was captured and recapt 
and a duel resulted in which St. Vrain was killed. This story is told in Arthur ( 
2 rado (Chieago, 1924), 62; W. E. 3oyer’s Vanishing Trail 
Romance (Denver, 1923), 47; and Eugene Parsons’ Guidebook to Colorado (B 


1911), 328. I have traced the above story to an extended article in the K 


Mounta Vews of May 18, 1890. The writer purports to have gathered | 








ormation from T. L. Monson who lived in the vicinity in 1890. Mr. Monson 


d at a recent interview was unable to recall any of the purpor 


facts incorporated in the above story. I have been unable to find any 
evidence that authenticates the existence of Madeiro Gonzales Lupton. Tl 
that Long and Dodge in their respective expeditions of 1820 and 1835 mak¢ 
mention of the existence of such a fort also argues against the purported dat 


1818. The whole story evidently had its origin in the fertile imagination of 


paper writer of 1890. 


’In the Rocky Mountain News of 1859-61 the name ‘‘ Vasquez Fork’? is genet 


used when referring to present Clear Creek. 


| 











Early Fur Trade Posts on South Platt Ber 


1 its name beeause of the location of the Vasquez post at its 
mouth. If a post was established at the mouth of Clear Creek 
in the early thirties it Was short lived. Colonel Dodge make S no 

ention of seeing itin 1835. But the existence of his adobe fort 


ther down the Platte River eannot be denied. Th 


he ruins of 
s fort are locally known as Fort Vasquez and are situated on 
Fort Vasquez Ranch about a mile south of the present town 
Platteville. Wislizenus states that this post was owned by 
Sublette and Vasquez in 1839.’ 


Beckwourth says that ‘‘Sublet 
{ Vasques”’ sold out in 1840. 


Sage asserts that the post was 
ned by Lock and Randolph in 1841 and was abandoned t!} 


the 
wwing year.” It was not in use when Frémont passed it in 
1843, and it remained vacant for over a decade. 


: 
Possession was 


ken of it in the days of early settlement in Colorado and it was 


employed as a mail station in the sixties. 


The principal wall of Fort Vasquez was most probably built 
1837. James P. Beckwourth, who accompanied Sublette and 


Vasquez to this post in the late summer of 1838, says: 


‘We stayed one night at Burt’s [Bent’s] Fort on the Ar 
nsas and then moved on to our destination on the South Fork 
of the Platte. Here we erected suitable buildings within the 


fort for our proposed trading, and, among others, a barn, v 


OY 


‘h 
proceeded to fill with hay for the coming winter.’’ 


hy 
Lilt 


Beckwourth says that Sublette and Vasquez disposed of their 
Rocky Mountain fur interests in 1840, after three years of busi- 
ness.'* This also indicates that the post was tf 


> bet 9 
OoOunaded 1 1S3% 


Wislizenus, op. cit., 137. 


The Life and Adventures of James P. Bec urth. . Written fr ~ 
tation by T. D. Bonner. New edition s -« by C. G. Deland ¢] 
¢ p. ¢ = 908 Sage lk ites t ae et « I es } \ 
rresponds exactly with the present ruins n¢ I t 
kwourth, op. cit., 351. Although t ext I ‘ J 
ckwourth, has an unenviable reputation for ! 
heless, contain much valuable data on w I 4 
s particular field and period check very we with o Beck rt! 
60) speaks of Fitzpatrick’s being at the fort in 1839. Wis g é 
s this veteran trapper at the post the same ye 
+ Beckwourth, op. cit., 373. 
[ am informed by E. J. Hyde of Platt é W H t n 
neer of the town, said that when he first saw é g er 
r marked with this inscription: ‘‘ Vas 1827 f t date 
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noted. For convenience I have called the post ‘‘Trapper’ 


Fort.’’ By whom it was founded and at what date is u 
known.** It appears that the references by Sage and by F 
mont are the only accounts of the post extant. The site of 
post has been sought in vain until recently. A slight rise i 


land and a difference in the texture of the soil led the write: 


} { ‘ + } 17 rx, ’ o . 1 ") - 17 >} ‘ 
the diseovery of the ruins. By digging down a few inches a p 
if the adobe foundation was unearthed. Che location 1s ab 


four miles north of Fort Lupton, near the head of the Plat 


Fort St. Vrain 


Ceran St. Vrain was a partner with the Bent brothers in 1 
twenties and remained with them for nearly thirty years. Th 
‘ort Bent on the Arkansas held undisputed sway over a vast 


ritory for almost a decade, when competing interests entered 1 


Platte they built a post on that stream to compete with Lupt 
\ asqueZ, and others. 

Fort St. Vrain was at first ealled ‘*‘ Fort George,’’ presumal 
in honor of George Bent. It was established in 1837 or 18 
Marcellus St. Vrain® had charge of the post for several yea 


He was not a partner, but an employee of the Bent and St. Vr 


If this true ippears to be, then the founder of the other fort betwe 
\ ( I Fort Lupton remains undetermined. 
i S s e founder of lrapper’s Fort’’ are herew 
zh s re I lable he present writer to substan 
l yM ( Vews of Dee. 18, 1861 copies an item from O 
Vel ng ( Peter A. S rpy It then oO? nues 
I - st f t! ng post bout t tv miles be Ww 
Denvé \\ N I et Sarpy rie ite fifties at Bellevue whe 
U ns and among whom he was known as ‘*The S | 
I 3 ( l Dr. James L. Walke who ( 
n n g them Jar s McK sky i nephe VW ( I 
( Mel : ¢ 1 ra ¢ post near the site of Fort I 
Lays 
i e! eed in G. B BR 
d by e K State H ; 
\ i I S 





ield. To capture more effectively the fur trade on the Sout 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN TRAILS TO CALIFORNIL 


»\ " i BER 

Mi t i 1 arvonau Oo 749 » TOUTHeS d overla a to 

fornia traveled the northern route by way of the Pla R 
the Scuth Pass, and the Humboldt River J manv arg 
also used southwe ern ft S 1 l ld fiel S lie 
known,' vet the details of this migration remain to be told 
has seemed worth while to contribute more definite Informat 
On ft subieet, be Use the move ( t of population 0 Ca 
nia in 1849 across the southwestern frontier was nation 
Sco ind importance. 

Marly in 1848 gold was discovered in California by Jan 
Marshall. No sooner had authentic news of this dist 
reached the East than the people were informed by Pre 
Polk that Governor Mason of California, after a personal 
of the gold fields, had reported that in his opinion there 
‘more gold in the country drained by the Sacramento and 
Joaquin rivers than would pay the cost of the present war 
Mexico a hundred times over.’” Publie excitement, alr 


i by the wild rumors emanating trom Calitorn 
ne me 
stations of life made preparations to hasten to 


ers left their plows, merchants closed 1 


alists forsook their profession, mechanies quit their tra 


‘ao History ( a his VW 
LSSS8 157-58 W Aud West Journal S 
H er, ¢ Clevelat 190 R. G. Cleland, History of ( 


la, nov 


intense. Thousands of men in all parts of the countr 


e present paper was Vv ten an article was published 
e Southwest H ist al Quarterly, XXVIII, 287-301, e1 
Emigrant Roads through Texas.’ This article discusses some of 
( fornia migration through Texas, but the present paper, in tre 
it differs materially from Mrs. Martin’s article. 
D 0 Cong., 2 Ses No. 1, pp. 10, 62 











7 ; LL ' +] ° | Fa } 
icians and lawvers took down their shingles, men deserted 
‘ ea } yates , 11° 
I’ wives, and many cleroevmen abvband ed their holy calling to 
Ban Tet _— Y ee 1] 
ifter worldly treasures. This ‘‘vellow feve is it was 
] . ] } ‘ > ryt« . , ] | ) x aa « 
ad, Was, Naeedad, a CONTALIOUS G1sSease, WHICH spread With ereat 
litv from the Atlantie seaboard to the Mississippi Valley 
nuelne’ such exeitement as e Col ! a ever betore wilt 
| 4 
ui. 
\\ = “re ] } + w . + lj . + 
\\ hich was the best route to California and \ ) il wert 


stions most frequently discussed | 


DV prospect 


by the newspapers. Of all the routes that were mentioned, 
uthwestern overland trails at first received the least atten 


n, except In certain parts of the South and the West. The all 


r route around Cape Horn, the land and wat 
ma or Mexico, and the Platte River 


i I'¢ ute ~ by 
overland route were 
popular. But after the expense of the trip by 


sea began 
‘appreciated, and especially after the n 


ee ees ; 
ws of the diffieulties 


untered by emigrants erossine the Isthmus of Panama 
‘hed the country, more serious consideration began to be ae 
d the overland trails through the Southwest. In 


eX soldiers ot the \lexieay War ] ersuaded emigrants that 
roads from Texas and thence through 
St Late in December, L848, the New York Trib (ne, 


Mes ico were by far It 


fore had been a staun h advoeate ot the water routes to 
yrnia, admitted that tl 


the overland trail by wavy of Santa F 


the Gila River, though long and tedious, was probably as 
route as any, especially for those who started from point 
of the Allegheny Mountains. The Tribw 


continued to ad 
te trails through tl 


e Southwest in February of t] 


suggesting the route through Texas and along 


r tor those who could pass New Orleans by the id 


irch, and the route from Arkansas to the Gila River by w: 
Ké for those who eould pass Little Rock by the first of 
At about the san 


me time similar views wer 


n (Cr f Jan. 13, 1849: New York Wee a 7 S40 
n (S. C.) Courier, Jan. 30, 1849; Daily F ju N . ) 19 

Vississippia Jacksor I 6, 1849; Daily J > 
April 9, 1849; Fort Sm H Mari 1, 1849; H I 
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in Philadelphia and Washineton in the published letters of mer 
who had first-hand information of western travel. Newspapel 
in Mobile and New Orleans began to advocate roads | 
tre I bay Xa& through M x1C0, while 1}) Mis SISSIppi and Te Hnes 
many opinions were expressed in favor of the way by Fort Smi 


pe sd 
and the Gila River. 


Kil Dorado, the frontier states of Texas, Arkansas, and \isso 
must be ranked first. Their enthusiasm was determined by thé 
own interests, for by encouraging overland migration throu 
the Southwest the y expected to place themselves on the ma 
highway from the Atlantie to the Pacifie. Numerous lette 


from all parts of the country were received by the frontier tow 
in these states inquiring about the best route to pursue. Su 


] 1 


inquiries were promptly answered either through the mn 


Ne 


il bileil 


papers or by means of circulars distributed through 


Texas and Arkansas were in favor of the southwestern trai] 


California from the very beginning, while Missouri for a tit 


was divided in its opinion between the Platte River route and tle 
Santa I*é trail... Firmly convinced of the advantages offered b 
the routes which they championed, these states supported t 
contentions by lengthy, if not always accurate, arguments. T! 
quoted statements of front rsmen, army officers, travelers, a 
explorers. ‘Texas energetically advertised two main groups « 
routes. One of these groups included the trails extending fro 
Brownsville, Corpus Christi,’ and San Antonio to the lower R 
Grande, and thence either southwest to the Mexiean port of Ma 
zatlan or northwest by way of Chihuahua and the Gila River t 
the American port of San Diego. Another group embraced trails 
from San Antonio to the Gila River, proceeding either throug 


uis Daily 





Union, April 11, 








Presidio del Norte and Chihuahua or through El Paso d New 
\lexico. It was argued that these rout ,~ on § nt ( ild 


climate of Texas, would permit the en 


start and hence brine him to the mines ] re those 1 took ; 
more northern cours lurthermore, it w ( med that the 


argonauts who chose the 


would have the 


1a | by the War Department to open a 
military road between these points Arkansas was very active 
in advertising the trail which began at Fort Smith and Van 


| 


Buren and proceeded along the Canadiat rto Santa Fé, 
whenee the so-called old Spanish trail might be folloy ed to Los 


Angeles or the Gila River trail to San Dies It rted that 
this course was the most direct route to the ld mir that it 
was less dangerous than the trail from Missouri. and t em] 
grants who traveled it would be accompanied by a military es 





cort under the command of Captain Randolph B. Mar Al 
[ modern ( Juare Mi 
he editor of t Houston D t | ] 
I ng, in the Fel ry 1 1849, iss t ( m St 
] s to take the route I gh Texas ( f ren k 1 ] y 
therefor n t y be digging the gold nes of Sar Los 
Angelos, before the emigrants left at St. Louis ( l \ T 
each trees here are i ssom, the g Ss is springing fres or ries 1 
the Spring birds are nging merrily, while ling Ie I ts ¢ ‘ 
St T a? ¢ winte eti)}] nea the r aw | : ‘ 
rairies with his snowy 1 > The zens of Al Fe ee eee 
rtising the routes through Texas Califor: f 3 r it s state 
‘*The Missouri trail s ceased t nsidered ( 
! f W 1 clr f f grea salut ty Ss y 
V et naturally connects he with the far wes xas ¢ n 
I ges to r ¢ r nic nt i er or! "A 
y other route e free air of the prairies is def f 
crowded seaports or pestilence-breathing marshes of the sthmus \ nee of 
gan r t e Hunter from the dread of famine, ¢ streams 
nd s red 1 s of mbe ford a g ful s t ! ’ 
S. G. Haynie, Circul Rega r 3 t to Ca \ 849 Ss 
3 Nacogdoches 7 g Tar 20, 1849; ( pus ( S Qt } ) 
¢ fr T raph and Texas Regqiste Jar M ‘s S40 } l 
Aust Jar 8, F 4, 1849; Th Mf i S49 
tily Picay New O s M 2, 1849 
Che editor { e Little ] ck Lr hee » : ; 
{ P grants of f { from M 
me for starting to for from the fronti f Miss t 
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though Missouri was more partial to the northern route, it also 


recommended the well-known Santa Ié trail from Independence 
and We tport to New Lk X1C0, and thenee either along’ the Gila 
or the so-called old Spanish trail to California. 


Such advertising, characterized as it frequently Was by t\ pical 
tern exaggeration, resulted in the publication of conflicting 
tatements in \lissourl, Arkansas, and Texas: each state, and 
ometimes each frontier town within a state, claiming to be 
tride the best route to California. Still, publicity produced re 

sults. Early in 1849 some gold seekers in every state in the 

union except Delaware and Michigan’* began to make prepara 
sto travel to California over one of the advertised southwest 
ern trails. They invested in extensive equipment for the west 
ern journey, buying such articles as bacon, flour, coffee, salt and 
pepper, dried fruit, clothing, bedding, tents, cooking utensils, 
euns, pistols, ammunition, mining tools, wagons, and oxen, mules, 
or horses. Some of these purchases were made before leaving 
home; others were made in the larger cities on the way; still 
others were made in the frontier towns along the southwestern 
border. In most cases emigrants cooperated and formed a com 
pany, adopting a constitution and by-laws, contributing a speci 


fied sum of money to defray expenses, and electing officers to di 


of M Pr Del e is no grass for the subsistence of teams, a1 
he departure is delayed beyond that time, the route is so g 
g upon it so ted s, that winter overtakes the emigrants in the n 
tain nd the awful scenes of starvation and cannibalism which have been so oft 
t hat route, must again occur. . . Humanity demands that tl 
s of emigrants s 1 not be permitted to rush headlong upon the perils 
Northern te, so completely blinded by the glittering dust that they are utt 
to discern the inevitable destruetion which awaits them. See also Fort Smit! 
H _No . 1848: arka I er, Feb. 183, 1849; Arkansas State Den 
I e Rock O 7, 1848, Fe 16, 1849. 
Daily Missouri R can, Jan. 9, Feb. 7, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, J 
1 849 
+ It 2 nos et t emigrant { m these two states may have traveled to ¢ 
! southwestern trails, tl oh the writer has no evidence to this effect. J 
a. r, Statement of a Pioneer of 1849 (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1 
( of, Dictation (ms. in the Baneroft Library), 1; Boston Courier, Fi 
( 1849 New York Wee ) Tr , Feb 10, We 24, 1849; Charleston S ( 
( } S44 - ] \ Ere Feb yy A Mareh 1] 1849 D 
. ( lan. 1 { is Ba April 3, 17, 1849; A 
yy | Rock Ma 16 ) 1849 Fort Sm H ( 
\ s+ D i l ha 1 ( Req i Feb, 1 1849 
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ortunes of the oreal tion u I reached the pl 
aie ae F 
Lnese compal Ss, 1Ke U O* caraval to sa 
) ~~ | 
ere ¢ yal ad alt ulitary ea O! Dene 
n officer called a aantain. servvertine <0 on et 
an olficer called a Captaln, Who usuallY was an ex-sol 


\ ° ’ ‘ 
the \Ti X1can War, or an experience d trapper, or a fro! 


an familiar with western travel. Hundreds of emigrants 
vated at Boston, New York, Mobile, and New Orlear 
ships were chartered to e hnve\ them to the Texas ports of 
Santiago, Corpus Christi, Port Lavaca, and Galvest 
traveled from 2d iladelphia and Baltimore, )) rth by rail 


} 


by stage, to Pittsburgh or Wheeling, where river 


4 


yrtation was available to the western border. Mam 

west of the Allegheny Mountains embarked on rivet 
ers at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville on the Ohio, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, and New O1 


m the Mississippi, and pursued their way to the frontier 
{ Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas by way of the Missouri 


r, the Arkansas River, or the Gulf of Mexico. 


+ 


account of its mild climate, Texas was the starting poi 


e first overland migration to California in 1849. Early in 


ar emigrants from at least twenty states’ bee; 


in to as 

at Brownsville, Corpus Christi, San Antonio, Austin, 
edericksburg, and in the vicinity of Dallas. These towns soon 
erienced such boom times as had not been seen since the ear ly 


1 


of the \Mexiean War. They were highly e ated at the pros 


of being placed on the main highway of travel from the Kast 
California and had visions of becoming great and prosverous 


or the time being they were very active in welecomi 


eme 14 | A cit 42-5 | 
Feb. 6, 1849; Tf H New York ( 7, M . 
P k ly T7 J 7, Feb. 24, M 10 4, A } 849; ¢ 
' f t ] 1849 D We ( A ‘ I 
| aily Mis Re} J | or: Fel 8 s 
{ 1, 1849 \I gs 7 i y A lL M LS N 
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tne emigrants, 1n sugeestine’ to them the best routes to 


and in furnishing them with needed supplies for the ov 
journey. The only thing to mar this otherwise cordial reeept 
Vas a severe outbreak ot cholera, which Swe pt through the ’ 
country in 1849, reaching Texas in the latter part of Feb: 
of that vear. The worst attacks appear to have been at Bi 
ville, Laredo, and San Antonio, where the epidemic rag 
many weeks. In the latter place, where the heavy mortalit: 
eluded General Worth of Mexican War fame, it was rep 
that deaths were so numerous that the cathedral bells wer 
longer permitted to toll for the departed’’; and that ‘ 
strong nerve and undoubted courage shrank in fear,’’ mat 
ing to the country to save their lives. A number of en 
succumbed to the disease, while others became SO diseou 
that they abandoned their trip to California and returned | 
Yet the majority continued on their journey and departed f{ 
eold regions in high spirits, close to three thousand" | 
Texas for California before the end of the year. 

As early as January the first overlanders started 
Brownsville, Corpus Christi, and San Antonio, and afte) 
ing the lower Rio Grande proceeded primarily through M 
territorv. From Brownsville they traveled in a northwest « 
tion, either by boat up the Rio Grande or by pack train alot 
banks, to Roma or Mier, and thence westward through M: 
and Saltillo to Parras — the route traversed by the army ot G 
eral Tavlor during the Mexican War. From Corpus (| 


1 


they journeved over well-worn commercial trails to Rio Gi 


| 1914 I i 1 r San Antor De 29 . 
] May 1849; N ] S ( Clarksville, Texas Feb. 10, A 
I 16, 1850; D 1 pha Texas fk ster, Feb. 
Apr 12, May 17, 24, 1849 Teras Democrat Austin), Feb. 10, Apr 
1849: Corpus Christi Star, Jan. 20, 27, Fe 10, 24, 1849; Daily Pie 
Orleans), Feb. 23, 27, March 13, 15, 31, 1849; New York Weekly T™ 
8 1849; Bos ( *, April 24, 1849 
| s n r 1s esti e bas I summary of all the source n 
a 
»’Some of the first emigrants to leave Corpus Christi started out wit! 
of proceeding by way of El Paso, but because of the difficulties en 


the wav thev were foreed to cross the lower Rio Grande and travel throug M 
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to reach California in 1849 by routes which were primarily « 


land. They required anywhere from three to six months 
make the trip lixcept for those who journeyed part of the 
by the Gila route, the majority met comparatively few real | 
ships after leaving Texas. Excessive heat, an occasional se 
city of water, and inadequate shipping facilities at Mazat 
were among the more important obstacles encountered ; vet 

ot these, though exceedingly disheartening at times, was 
ficiently serious to result in the loss of life. Even though 
thieving propensities of the Mexicans were much complained 
the argonauts on the whole were well treated by the peopl 
well as by the central government, the latter permitting all 
seekers to Carry arms for self-defense provided the emigt 
companies did not assume a military guise. Emigrants were | 
lighted with some of the scenery along the way and showed 1 
interest in the quaint customs and habitations of the nat 
which were so different in many respects from their own. So 
were even induced to remain in the country for a while to aid | 
inhabitants in their attempt to exterminate several of the 
warlike Indian tribes. A number of Texans who were thus e 
ployed by the state of Chihuahua had a rather unique cont: 
which provided for remuneration on a commission basis, $ 
being paid them for every scalp of Apache Indians over fourt 
years of age and $100 each for all scalps of Apache unde 
age. Most of the emigrants who traveled these routes wer 
and the majority used pack animals rather than wagons 
chief mode of transportation.” 

The second group of routes used by the overlanders f1 
Texas began at San Antonio and extended to the northw: 
crossing the upper Rio Grande at Presidio del Norte and 
Paso. These routes, unlike those from Brownsville, Cor 


Christi, and San Antonio across the lower Rio Grande, 


- sul I es Sublette, Sept. 8, 1849, Sublette Papers 
Missouri Historical Society Library); Works of James Buchana 7 
Moore, ed., P lelp , 1908-11), VIII, 348; Audubon, op. cit., 83-147 
Va l | Washit I Dy Kr 9 184 Cha 
( M 1849; New York Weekly Tril Sc 8, 1849 aily 3 
I \ . 12, 1849; Na ez S i 1 Couric J 
( ( Gr t G tte, M 28, 1849; Di P j N ( 
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no art 1" 7 ] { | rit ;N yy 
C1ULZeNS O| it as and ) if CU ALE OVel 
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In \ugust, 1848, the eit ens ot sal Antonio, desiring to 
} lireect rmOmMmMea 219] ‘alaty ) \ t { , mn} hitant 
sh aireect COmMMerclat Yelatlons WIL i MhabdwtAaNnts — ¢ 


rn Mexico, had sent Colonel John C. Hays on an 


to find a practicable wagon road from San Antot 


rs under the command of Captain Samuel H 


d only been able to reach Presidio del Norte a 
urney of over fifty davs. Too fatigued to cont 


the distance to El Paso, he had returned home an 


eXaAS 
) “7 
ail 

: ‘ 
e | ( 


rted that in his opinion the best wagon road trom San An 


tended north to the San Saba River, and thene 
eross the Peeos River to El Paso. Shortly afte 
f Colonel Hays, the War Departme nt, desiring te 


1 to the territory recently acquired from Mexico, 


itenant W. H. C. Whiting of the Engineers and Lie 


I’, Smith of the Topographical Engineers to mak 


nee to ‘‘ascertain if there be a practicable and eo1 


for military and commercial purposes between E11 | 
Gult ot Mexico, passing by or near san Antonio or 


ebruary 12, 1849, Lieutenants Whiting and Smith 


d by a small military escort and by a guide y 


eled with the Havs expedition, left San Antonio an 


r way northward to the San Saba River over part 


order ( 


Ol 
recommended by Colonel Havs: and, after following t! 
to its source, proceeded westward across the Pecos Riv 
Paso. But because of th searelty of water bet r { 
Saba and Pecos rivers, Whiting and Smith decided to fol 
rent route on the homeward trip. Afte r + We , dox 
lk \ of the Rio Grande about one hundri { 
they turned east to the Peeos River and ld 
ight bank of this stream about sixty miles. Ire ’ 
crossed over to Devils River, which was followed to 
S. Ford, Meme ms ' 
( 1a Exped . 
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road rmilitary and commercial purposes between San Aj 
| > \1 " } 41 1 ° 
nd Kl Paso. Vleanwlhile, another exploring’ party had 
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ore ed by Maior Robert S. Neighbors, United States 
4 ] . . ] 4" ] . 4 - 
ag Pexas, and Dr. John S. Ford, a prominent resid 
] 4 . _ . 
\u Ford wa t by eitizens of Austin to aceo) 
\ } ve | . ; . L3 . - 
Velgenbdol n order to locate a practicable wagon route fron 
mnt > See “e *. “ae es | 
tin to Iu} Paso. Neighbors and Ford traveled north and w 
( t) } ’ } 1 ] Us 4] ) en 
way of Bradv’s Creek, the Concho River, the Pecos Riv 
{ 


} 


return trip and traveled eastward over the Guadalupe 


tains to the Pecos River, which they followed to the Hon 


Che Rio Grande LO I] Paso. Qn May 6 they started out oO} 


Crossing. From this point they journeyed east to the ¢ 


River and Brady’s Creek, and thence southeast across t} 


Saba and Llano rivers, arriving at San Antonio by way o 
ericksburg on June 2 


their return route was an excellent wagon road to El Paso 


( 


The return routes of Neighbors and lord and of Whith 


Smith soon beeame known as the upper and lower roads, 


\I 


( 


2. Both Neighbors and Ford reported 


l’¢ 
tively. Both extended from San Antonio to El Paso, the f 
by way of Fredericksburg. Even though some of the mor 
patient gold seekers left Fredericksburg over what was 


called the upper road as early as February and Mareh, t] 
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began their journey in this direeti 


The first companies to get started « 


] } 
‘dd ‘mploved ly alans Who 
an} ' ‘ i Leer } 1 
ac ompanied ( olonel Hay S, Texas lrontiersmen, and \iex) 


| 
[> 


} 


rson Van Horne who, together with C 


euldes, and with considerable difhieulty made their trails 
Paso by way of the San Saba, Concho, and Pecos rivers 

te already partly traversed by Highsmith on his return 
Presidio del Norte in 1848, and by Whiti 


ing and Neighbors 

‘ . 4" » 3 = ~ 1} 
eir way to El Paso early in 1849. Later comMpantles TOMOW 
the wake of the pioneers and along the return route of 


hbors and Ford, thus making the upper | 


1a e upper road a well-marke d 


by the early summer of 1849. S 
+ | 


he Peeos Rive r at Horsehead Cross 
Presidio del Norte, and thenee either 


ome en OrTants ott 


inos to the Gila trail or northwest alo ah Rio Gr: 
Oo. It was not until early in June, after the favoral 
Whiting and Smith, 


that the emigrants left San Anton 
the lower road to El Paso. Praetieally all 


Who went this 
neluding’ t 


he famous Colonel Hays, accompanied a detach 
f United States troops** under the command of Major 


Wi aptain Joseph I. 


ton and Lieutenant W. F. Smith of the Topographieal 
eers, constructed a wagon road to EI] 


) 
4l | aso over the ront 


mended by Lieutenants Whiting and Smith. Km 


YTants 
the upper and lower roads passed 1] Paso sometime 
een May and September, and continued thenee to Cooke’s 
road either southwest through the Mexican towns of Cor 
tos and Janos to the Guadalupe Pass or northwest alone the 
rrande through New Mexico to a point about thirty miles 
Dona Ana where Cooke’s road started for California 
ns as well as pack animals were used for transportation 
hese routes. Beeause of serious internal dissensions along 
ad, many emigrant companies were dissolved by ecommot 
and proe eded on their way in small parties ntense 
a scarcity of water, dusty trails, and a laek of pr 1S 
h g El 

é ks u 
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resulted in severe physical hardships for a number of overla 


1 


ers, some being foreed to eat horse flesh, mule flesh, and e\ 
snakes to avoid starvation. E 


| Paso was the oasis in the des 
for the emigrants. Here they rested and recruited their 
mals before continuing the journey to the Gila. Here they p 
chased supphes at high prices from Mexican and Miss 
merchants. Here, too, several Texans came into conflict 1 
the town authorities. And at Kl Paso or in the near vicin 
some emigrants celebrated the Fourth of July, listening to : 
propriate speeches and to the reading of the Declaration of 
dependence during the day and singing patriotic songs and fir 
cuns at night. Most of the argonauts left El Paso in ¢ 
health, little dreaming of the sufferings awaiting them on t 
Gila.*° 

The third group of routes traveled by the forty niners f1 
Texas started from the vicinity of Dallas and Preston and 


ai 


tended westward across the Trinity, Brazos, and Colorado rivers 


to the Pecos, where they joined the upper emigrant road to 


| 


Paso. Though the argonauts proceeded in the same gene} 


direction as Connelly’s trading expedition to Chihuahua in 154 


they found no trace of the route taken by that caravan, and her 
were forced to mark out their own trails. They began t! 
journey during March, April, and May and traveled aecr 
northern Texas to El Paso without encountering any serious 
stacles except an occasional scarcity of water. The major 


were natives of northeastern Texas; a few were Louisiani: 


who had come up the Red River by boat as far as Shreveport 


Louisiana, or Pine Bluffs, Texas. It was estimated that abi 
29 Cornelius C. Cox, Notes and Memoranda of an Overland Trip from Tex 
California in the Year 1849 (ms. in the Univ. of Texas Library), 1-33; Jos¢ 


Eastland, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1-3; Henry C. Wilson, D 


ms. in the Baneroft Libr ry), 1-2; Reis, Dictation (cited ante, note 17), 1-2 
Memoirs (cited ante, note 25), 497-99; Senate Ex, Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., N 

I ( » 40-54; Colora Tril Matagorda, Texas), Dee. 10, 1849; Texas M 
ument (lia Grange), Feb. 19, 26, 1851; Rusk (Texas) Pioneer, Aug. 8, 1849; 7 
Ur » (San Augustine), Sept. 15, 1849; Texas State Gazette (Austin \ 


1849: Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, April 12, 26, May 17, Ju 
Aug. 16, 23, 30, Sept. 27, 1849, March 7, 1850; Texas Democrat (Austin), A 
21, June 16, Aug. 4, 1849; Northern Standard, April 7, 1849; Daily Picayu 
Orleans), June 6, July 13, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 16, 1849; New 
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hundred people, ncluding several families, made their way 
these trails with wagons and pack animals and reached the 


ines In trom five to seven months 
p . > } . 
western frontier otf Arkansas was another prominent 
ng pomt tor many California emigrants using southwest 


ails. More widely advertised for this purpose than the 


lexas, Arkansas not only attempted to econvinee the pub 

through its domain ran the best route to the gold mines. 
o tried to enlist the aid of the national government to con 

ta wagon road rom 1ts west rn borde to Clalit l a. As 


as September 25, 1848, a number of citizens of Fort Smith 
a public meeting at which resolutions were adopted ealling 
l 


state legislature 


C wUthorize the sur 
] i > ° ) 1 ‘ 
nd establishment of a national road from Fort Smith to 


fornia. A memorial embodying the substance of these reso 
was agreed upon by the Arkansas general assembly and 
ed to Congress on January ° 1S49. The military ecom 
of the Senate, of which Jefferson Davis was chairman, 
rted favorably on the memorial on January but no fur 


tion was taken. Veanwhile, Senator S« lon G. Borland 
rleanes : .. ] ’ ~~ 
\rkansas, suspecting that the Senate and House either would 
: nee 
r could not come to a deeision on this matter very soon, got 


direct communication with the Seeretarv of War ai 


for a military escort for those over] 





i 1eaving Arkansas for t] e mines earl 1} the springs. It 
Borland’s opinion that such an expedition would prove the 
17 x ] ] 

ienee ol the route traversed and demonstrate to ( oneress 


lvisability of constructing the road asked for by the mem 


l of the Arkansas legislature. The War Department ap 


, / 7 
On March 3, 1849, Congress 5 r 
s from the \ ¢ f Missis e |] a) 
e intended primarily for n g were ¢ be 
Engineers Texas, ( ! New M t f 
l S Statut ( La LX ( ( ( ~ ™ 
0 Cong., 2 Se 16. 169-7 ( < { 
P ee y Qy N 7) 1 I « 
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proved of Senator Borland’s application, and not only ord 
dragoons and intantry for the protection of the emigrants 
Fort Smith, but also instructed Lieutenant James H. Simps 
the Topographical Engineers to accompany Marey and n 
reconnaissance of the route traveled. Mares was orde 
proceed from Fort Smith ‘‘along the valley of the main ¢ 
adian, wholly on the south side of the river, by the most di 
practicable route’’ to Santa Fé. He was informed that the } 
cipal objeets of the « xpedition were **to ascertain and estal 
the best route from this point [Forth Smith] to New Mexie 
California; to extend to such of our citizens as design lea 
here in a few days and traversing your route such faeilit 
circumstances may require, and it is in your power to give, 
sure them a safe and unmolested passage across the pra 
and to conciliate, as far as possible, the different tribes « 
On Januarv 4, 1849, the day after the War Department 
parort + the emigrants from Fort Smith, Senator Borland wrote 
the Arkansas State Democrat (Little Rock) that the memorial of the Arkans 


lature would « ta Tu report from the Senate committee on military 


Captain Randolph B. Marey to command a military escort 


} 


’ 

















30D 


who Inhabit the region of country through whieh vou will 
‘ ; P 

se of government protection led mat emigrants LO 
ae, , — , ’ 

ne pes wav to the cold 


the route through Arkansas as tl] 


During the spring and summer of 1849 about three 


ind argonauts™ from at least twenty-six states” assembled 
rt Smith and Van Buren, the principal points of departure 


lifornia in western Arkansas. The largest number came 





; , —— ; ; 
re kept busy night and day transporting the gold seek 
Arkansas to Fort Smith and Van Buren These towns, 
} ] 41 
s several other towns along the river, turnished the emi 
, ' , os 
some of their supplies for the western journey. Fort 
, ee) aes ee RS. : 1} ] ‘ 
did an especially large business and was exeeedinelv anx 
bat t yes) 4 +] + + | ] ' | 
demonstrat it it Was not merely a military post but a 
no tow? anahbl f epnynnivino ¢ vale) i+] , +} 
OWN Capabe OF supplying travelers With anvthing the 
4 } 
ad except wagons al d firearn It also boasted, as did the 
towns, that there was no danger from cholera within its 
| @ COMING Ol the tort niners led n i] be pl ot \y 
a 
, like those of Texas, to become greatly excited at the 
ot being on the main highwav from the Atlantie to the 


ic. Fort Smith believed that ere lone it would become ‘‘the 
rting’ point to Northern Mexieo, California, and Or 
Van Buren had visions of rivaling St. Louis in popula 


id ot bee ming **the depot Ol the rich trade ot 
The editor of the Arkansa 
passing through 


n the large number of California emigrants ] 


> : ] . - } ] Be as ae Pe a) 
Ri ck, enthnusiastieally declared that in a tew vears he ex 
] 66 ] ] et lL 7+] ) ’ 
| LO hob nob on the side walks With China-men, , and 
] ] ‘ ol 4 ] 
hesied that ‘‘ Arkansas must soon become a central } nt on 
( ata y TT | hi wes) ft th 1 ‘| } 9? 
rpreat commercial highway oft the world. 
y, p D l ( y 1 C N N ¢ G - 
N D f ] e | Kel 1849 
e! S I stin mn \ ! 
M Vermont. Rhode |] ( nect it New York Neu | sv} 
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Mississit Ohio lr I s Ker K | M 11 
ae sian nd Texas Besides here w 8 ‘ 9 f " Dis 
( Y nad from ty ny Eng ? Q nad } 
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The first argonauts to leave western Arkansas departed 


Mareh, about two months later than the earhest migration 


, 


I} 


Texas. ['rom Van Buren and Fort Smith they journeyed ak 


the Canadian River and across the Peeos River to the vie 


of Santa Ie. This route was not altogether new, for it had be 


traveled in whole or in part by Indian traders in the twenties ; 


thirties, by United States troops from Fort Gibson in the thirt 


and forties, by Dr. Josiah Gregg’s trading expedition from 
‘hihuahua in 1839 and 1840, by Lieutenants Abert 
Peek ot the ‘Topographical Kneines rs in 1845, and by a part 


emigrants from Fort Smith to Santa Fé in 1846.*" Most of 


Buren to ¢ 


journeys were known to the inhabitants of western Arka 


; 


and information concerning some of them was given to the ¢ 


rrants. However, except for the trail on the north side of 


Canadian from Van Buren to Chouteau’s trading house,** tl] 


} 


were no visible signs of the earlier expeditions to guide the 


seekers. With frontiersmen, Indians, ex-soldiers of the Mi 


ean War, and the military escort under Captain Marey as guid 


the argonauts began their journey and proceeded westward 

two main routes: one partly north of the Canadian and the o 
entirely south of that river. Those traveling the former 
parted from Fort Smith, Van Buren, and Fort Gibson, and n 
their way over the so-ealled old road along the north bank of 
Canadian to Chouteau’s trading house, about one hundred 
eighty five nN il S west of Arkansas. Here some crossed t 


} ] Pe ws : rhs . ar ‘ ] wT. 
south bank and followed it the greate1 part of the way to 


I ] i? ( or 4 t] P 
New \ L844 II, 9-61, 137-5 ! R. G. Thw 3 (¢ ] 
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ce and crossed to the south side ata point W hieh is how 1p 


it 


Vey 


er to Santa Fé, passing points opposite 
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while others continued up the north bank a short dis 


in the 
iwestern part of Blaine County, Oklahoma. The other 
taken by the emigrants, which was ealled the new road, Was 


Ye 
| 


4 


ee 


and constructed between April 5 and June 28 by the 
s under Captain Marcy and Lieutenant Simpson. It began 
rt Smith and extended along the south side of the Canadian 
} » KMdwards’ trading 
se ** and Chouteau’s trading house, and crossing the Pecos 
r in New Mexico at Anton Chico. After arriving in the 
ity of Santa Fe, the emigrants continued their journey to 
iforma by way of Cooke’s wagon road, Kearny’s trail, or the 


Spanish trail through Salt Lake City. Though a military 


rt of United States troops trom New Mexico and the Topo 
hical Engineers under Lieutenant Simpson had, at the earn 

icitation of Senator Borland, been directed to accompany 
rronauts from Sante Fé to California, these orders were re 


ted to depart with 


lin May, and the emigrants were permit 


the protection and guidance that had been promised.‘ 

» experiences of the overlanders on their journey from Ar- 
is to the vicinity of Santa Fé were of a more varied char 
than the experiences of those who took the route through 


. For the first one hundred and fifty miles west of Fort 
and Van Buren the rate of travel was exceedingly slow, 


{ 


it rained almost every dl Ine 


ay, making the roads extremely 


and well nigh impassable. Wagons frequently sank into 
ud up to the hubs and had to be dragged out with rope 


emigrant wrote home that he had seen the fifty wagons 
‘¢ “ctall’ ten times each in a day.’’ Some of the 


left sticking in the mud, their disgusted owners 


| : ; ; . a) —_— re 
ioning’ them and UusIng pack mules ror ti Nnsportation Lhe 
nor k ( i Rive g 
| gq ( Ok H ere Vv l S¢ 
ses « I I I ny ! s n 
emigrants 
St 1 ’ d Y 14). S } ( r 
N 64 169 I 
) Ly he re 8 D I R \ lay 18, 184 
Pica N O 14, A 
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rest ot the Way. To the impatient gvold seeker who had bee: 
rr quel tly al ssured ot the excellence ot this route such conditic 
were disappointing, and extremely discouraging letters we1 


written to friends at home declaring in no uncertain terms t 


the road along the Canadian was the worst in the world. B 


after passing beyond the vicinity of Chouteau’s trading hous 
fewer obstacles were encountered. Here the Great Plains ly 


gan, Where improved roads and plenty of sunshine put the en 
grants into better spirits and increased their rate of trav 
Though a few argonauts had died of cholera during the 


weather east of Chouteau’s, west of this point their health 
excellent. The brisk air of the prairies and the exercise ineid 
to the trip whetted their appetites. Nor was there any lack 
food; for buffalo, deer, elk, and antelope were sufficiently num 


ous to provide the hungry traveler with many a splendid mi 


One man enthusiastically remarked that he ‘‘coul 


give a Chi 
mas dinner once a week.’’ The only Indians encountered on 1 
way were Comanche and Kiowa, with whom Marey had a ‘‘tall 
and from whom he obtained a promise not to molest the traveler 
a promise which was well kept. An ineident of unusual int 
est occurred when a family in the Fort Smith Company 
nounced the birth of twin boys, one of whom was nan 
‘*Marey,’’ to the great satisfaction of that gentleman. Aft 
arriving at the settlements in New Mexico, the emigrants 
camped at Galisteo or San Miguel, near Santa Ie, or fart 
south at Albuquerque or Socorro, where they recruited their a 
nals, repaired wagons, purchased supplies, and made prepar: 
tions for the rest of their trip to California. The main depot 


for supplies was Santa I*é, where a number of argonauts boug 


41 Lieutenant Simpson gives an interesting description of an emigrant 
the end of a day ‘* Now yes the busy scene of p tching tents, collecting 
preparing food, & The sound of the axe, the metallic ring of the blacks 
hammer, the merry voiee of children, the lowing of eattle, the braying of n 
heard Some children are playing near the watet i » "See 2 2 3 Fears 
atte r t eir domestic concerns, in the preparation of a good meal 
fan es. oO! f a comfortable sojourn until the morrow. At sunset 
sweet sound of the flute, perchance, will come floating on the ear, or the we 
ed voices of a band of happy vocalists, or the merry notes of the violin, accom] 


with the tripping sound of feet; all these may be the accompanying circumstan 
; 


as they not unfrequently ire of the evening , Senate Ex. Docs., 31 § 
Sess., No. 12, p. 13. 


yu 
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s at high prices from merchants who trafficked over the 

i Santa Fé Trail. Santa Fé was a lawless town in °49. Drink 
unbling, and general rowdy ism were the order of the day 
ioht. to the vreat amazement of those who had been reared 
boisterous surroundings. Many emigrants participated 
local pastime of gambling, with the result that a number 
relieved of what little funds they possessed, and a few be 
so poor ‘‘that they were reduced to the necessity of selling 


. + 
CLO 


hing’, or even the likene sses. oO] frie nds.’’ The Nev 
towns through whieh the overlanders trave led were 
hospitable and entertaimed the visitors with fandangoes. 
affairs furnished a pleasant and unique diversion for the 

ry travelers, who were always unstinted in their praise of th 

ul dancing of the dark-eyed senoritas. Most of the em 
from Arkansas passed the vieinity of Santa Fe between 

and August, and reached the gold mines of California in 

seven or eight months.” 

\nother route traveled by emigrants from Arkansas was one 
was opened at this time and which later became known as 
Cherokee trail. On April 20, 1849, over a hundred gold 
ers from northwestern Arkansas left Fayetteville and pro 
led west to the Neosho River in the Cherokee Indian country, 
ere they were joined by a small party of Cherokee Indians 
Tahlequah. Here an organization ealled the Washington 
County Gold Mining Company was tormed, consisting of about 
e hundred and thirty persons with about forty wagons. They 
led the Neosho at a point near the present town of Locust 
Grove, Oklahoma, and journeyed north of west to the Verdigris 
River. After crossing this stream they at first traveled in a 
thwest direction between the Verdigris and Little Verdigris 


rivers, and later eontinued in the same direction between the 





S tt o M. 7 M » 1849, § I l 
Cong., 1 Sess., No. 12 No. 64, p 
Tur 6, ] S 12, Oct 1849 { l is Ba M s \ 14 
$49, Mar PA i 1850 Arlanse S Gy tt D R K 
18 {rhea as State Gace es) ( i849 { > )) 
zy, Oot. 5, Nov. 1849; S } Shield, Jui 8, 1849 
Picayune (New Orleans), Julv 14, Aug. 28, 1849; Daily Miss fi 
Aug. 25, 1849; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 30, 1849; Ral P. Bieber 
ers of James J. Webb, Santa Fé Merchant, 1844-1861,’’ in Washingtor 
sity, Studies, Vol. XI, Humanistic Series, No. 2, p. 266 
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Verdigris and Arkansas rivers, finally reaching the Santa 
trail at Turkey Creek on May 12. From this place, which \ 
about sixty five miles southwest of Council Grove, they follo 


the Santa Fé trail to Pueblo,*® where the company dissolved a 


the emigrants decided to proceed over different routes to 
mines. About seven months were consumed in making 
whole journey.* 

Of the three frontier states which served as starting places 


ne southwestern trails, Missouri was the |} 


forty-niners travel 


known. Irom its western border extended the three great tr 


to the West — the trail to Oregon, the trail to California, and 1 


trail to Santa Ie. The latter was the most prominent of 


] 


the southwestern trails. Ever since the days of Gregg 


even before, it had been popularly known as the highway of 
‘‘commerce of the prairies.’ Now it began to be considered 
] 


a highway of migration. HEarly in 1849 a large number of r 


steamers crowded with evold seekers made their way down 


Ohio and up the Mississippi to St. Louis, and thence up the M 


4 


sourt to Independence, Westport, and IXKansas, the three « 
ern termini of the Santa Fé trail. In these towns, as well as 
St. Louis, supplies were purchased for the western journey. | 
many years Independence had been accustomed to providing | 
fits for emigrant and trading caravans to the West, and 1 

was kept especially busy in meeting the demands of the @ 
migration that passed through its streets. ‘‘Never sine 


have had ans acquaintance in this place,”’ wrote the editor 


sented a more business-like appearanee than at the pr 
time. From morning till night the streets are crowded 


people from all parts of the United States, all waiting for 1 


} 


rising of grass before they launch themselves out on the ah 


13 The sent Pueblo, Colo. In 1843, John C, Frémont deseribed it as 
‘where number of m taineers, who had married Spanish women in 
of Taos, 1 collected together, and occupied themselves in farming, carrying 
» same time a desultory Indian trade.’’ He stated that these mountair 
! y Amerieans.’’ Senate I Docs., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 174, p. 1 
it ( Advocate (Tahlequah, Ind. Ter.), Feb. 19, April 16, 30, May 7 
Aug. 6, 1849, Jan. 21, Mar 11, 1850; Fort Smith Herald, Feb. 21, 
Arkansas State Den ‘at (Little Rock), July 20, 1849; Daily Missouri R 


' 
] 


the Independence Western Expositor, ‘Shas Independence yp 











y 


terrible disease began its ravages in 





] a . } y ; 
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Krom nine in the morning until lat 


ss plains 


it is next thing to an impossibility to drive a carriage 
our principal streets. The public houses, as well as the 


boarding’ houses, are erowded with emigrants. but our 
ible citizens endeavor to make their situation, wh 
fortable as possible.’’ Yet here, as in Texas, the ap 
ee of cholera struck terror into the ranks of the trave 


} 


. with the result that the little town of Kansas was ‘‘near 


populated,’’ and the streets and business places of Inde 


. tly wded <a +] | ; 
ce, SO recenuy crowaed WIth Countless gold seekers, Now 


nted a ‘‘desolate appearance.’’ A number of argonauts 


so discouraged that they abandoned their journey and 


ed home. The majority attempted to escape the disease 


eing to the prairies; but it was not until Council Grove was 


ndence, Westport, and Kansas were the main 


| ] ] 


ed that they were finally successful in shaking it off.’ 


een the latter part of April and the middle of September 
twenty-five hundred emigrants*’ from at least ten states’ 
! 


tern Missouri for California via the Santa Fé trail. In 


A few overlanders from southwestern Missouri pro 


through Fort Seott and reached the Santa Fé trail a 

cecil Grove. Some emigrants were foreed to take the Santa 
. } . } 1 4 

ite beeause they arrived too late to travel the Platte trail 


others, in order to av old the chol ra epnidemile or to ob 
ufficient grass { 


trail after traveling it a short distance, and crossed ove 


star ing’ 


r 


a ' : 
for their animals, deserted the crowded 


1] 


Santa Fé trail a few miles west of Council Grove. All 
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gold seekers traveling the Santa Fé route proceeded over a 


worn trail to the southwest, and after passing Council Grove 


Fort Mann* arrived at the crossing of the Arkansas, where { 


majority forded the river and journeyed to New Mexico ove 
Cimarron trail, while a few continued up its north bank to Pu 
lo via Bent’s Fort. At Pueblo some turned to the north 
and followed various routes through Salt Lake City to the mir 
While others turned south and traveled through the villag 
Greenhorn,” to the left of the Spanish Peaks, and over th« 
ton Mountains to the vicinity of Santa Fé. After replenis! 
their supplies in New Mexico, the emigrants continued 
journey to California over Cooke’s wagon road, Kearny’s t1 
or the old Spanish trail through Salt Lake City. 

xcept for the dangers from cholera east of Couneil Gh 
the experiences of the emigrants traveling the Santa Fé t 
were on the whole very pleasant. Some seemed to apprec 
the serious nature of the journey ahead of them. One grov 
argonauts before leaving their camping ground in western 


sourl listened with great attention to a sermon given in the 0} 


Near the north bank of the Arkansas River, about five miles west of the 
Dodge City, Kan. Fort Mann was built in the spring of 1847, beeause ‘‘a 


equidistant from Fort Leavenworth and Santa Fé, was needed by the Goverm 
9 


which to repair the wagons and recruit the animals, by rest, in safety 


* timber framew 


it 





mil 


seven 





y f La Junta, lo. ce yed in August, 1849, ¢ y 
sent or by the Indians. House Ex. Docs., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 17, Pt. I 


Fé 


santa 





1849 it was described 
inhabited by mountaineers with Indian w ves.’’ George W. Wither to Ri 
Miller, Aug. 12, 1849, Miller Papers (mss. in the Missouri Historical Society L 

W. C. Randolph, Statement of a Pioneer of 1849 (ms. in the Baneroft L 
1: George M. Palmer, Dictation (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1; Benjamin H 
Emigrant Notes (ms. in the Baneroft Library), 410; George W. Wither 
H. Miller, Aug. 12, 1849, Miller Papers; Daily Missouri Republican, May 
June 24, July 4, Sept. 12, 1849; The Brunswicker, May 5, 1849; Arka 
Democrat (Little Rock), June 1, July 24, 1849; Cineinnati Daily Enquire 
1849: Daily National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), June 26, 1849; De 1 


% Trail te, note 46), 112-13. 
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minister from Independence, who spoke with some elo 


ce on the text: ‘* Take good heed therefore unto yourselves, 


love the Lord your God.’’ It ‘‘reminded us’’ declared 
ner, ‘fot our homes, our wives, childré n, parents al d 


The oceasion With us seemed to be the last link QO] Cl\ 
issociation for months.’’ All companies went well 
to provide against possible Indian hostilities \len with 


nee in fighting Indians, CX-S¢ die rs of the Mexiean \\ ar, 


4 . 17 Tol { *} , . 
rappers served as 2uldes, At Counelil Grove a tew davs 
isually spent collecting supplies oft timber ‘faxle trees 
spokes’’ for wagon repairs. On the Great Plains bevond 


d, for all had been assured of the exeellenee of the trails 


int a great variety of weather was encountered, includ 

days, cool nights, rain, hailstorms, and thunderstorms. 
buffalo were seen. A short distance west of Fort Mann 
umbers of Arapahoe, Cheyenne, and Apache Indians were 


} 


ith, but all proved friendly and committed no aets of hos 

Those who traveled the route via Pueblo caught their 
limpse of the Rocky Mountains in the neighborhood of 

ort. After leaving Greenhorn a number of emigrants 
ed their Journey by looking in vain for gold in the Sangre 
sto Mountains. The argonauts from Missouri passed the 
ty of Santa Fe between July and October, and were treated 
e same hospitality by the New Mexican towns in the Rio 
le Valley as were the emigrants from Arkansas. 


r traversing the Great Plains and arriving at the base of 


tocky Mountains somewhere between El Paso and Pueblo, 
rlanders from Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas continued 
ourney to California over two groups of routes. One 


ext nded to the southw ~| alone the Gila River, the othe I 


+] hr by Gta 1% ri ee { 

northwest through Salt Lake City. Phe most dimeult pat 
— . . — ] » . 

journey over or around the Roeky \Mountains Was 


he completed. ew emigrants foresaw tl! dangers 


I i t iS+. 
f Meet ( vy ( ( ( Q \f 
( re \\ VV I IT M , 4 \f 
it Notes é $1( D 7 } Ml 
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about to be traversed. The majority began the last half of t] 
journey with expectations of reaching California in a compat 
tively short time. 

Those who made the best time traveled to the northwest 
way of the Great Salt Lake. The trails in this direction bes 
at Santa Fe and Pueblo and extended to the northern rout 
California, joining it at various points between Fort Lara 
and Salt Lake City. One of the most popular of these was 
old Spanish trail from Santa Fé to Salt Lake City. Opened 
the Spanish Indian traders in the latter half of the eighte 
eentury, and extended to Los Angeles by Mexican and Ameri 
trappers in the third deeade of the nineteenth century, this ti 
in recent years had been used in part by traders and emigr: 
between New Mexico and California. It was a mule trail 
the emigrants who traveled it went by pack train, disposing 
their wagons before leaving Santa Fe.°° Another route used 
many argonauts started from Santa Fe or Pueblo and exten 
north to a point where Greeley, Colorado, is now situated, 
thence west to Utah Lake and Salt Lake City by way of F 
mont’s trail of 1844. Others proceeded still farther north 
reached the Platte trail at Fort Laramie or a few miles nort 
east of Fort Bridger. After a short rest in Salt Lake City, th 
majority continued their journey to California over the northern 
route via the Humboldt River, though a few waited until the t 
to travel the southwestern route via Los Angeles.*® 

Most of the gold seekers who traveled from Salt Lake Cit 
Los Angeles were those who had arrived at the Great Salt L: 
via the Platte trail too late in the season to continue on the sa 
route to the mines. They were persuaded by the Mormons 





Benjamin D. Wilson, Observations on Early Days in California and New 
ico (ms. in the Baneroft Library), 22-23; St. Louis Daily Union, Aug. 30, 
Ark 1849; Arkansas State Democrat Littl R 
Aug Gazette and Democrat, April 19, 1850; Ch 
Adi ern Shield, July 28, 1849; Joseph J. Hill, ‘‘T 
Sp verican Historical Review, IV, 444-70. 
f Early Days of California (ms. in the Bar 
Library), 2; Randolph, Statement (cited ante, note 52), 1-2; Widber, Sta 
(cited ante, note 14), 2-3; George W. Wither to Robert H. Miller, Aug. 12, 
Miller Papers; Senate Ex. Docs., 28 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 174, pp. 277-86; Alt 
fornia (San Francisco), Sept. 13, 1849; Cherokee Advocate, Aug. 6, 1849, J 
1850; Daily Missouri Republican, July 2, 1849; Southern Shield, July 21, 184 
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] 


trail to the southwest bee: 


] 1 ] 
wse 1b \ eS Lande to be ob 

| : } Sai > Mh . ] y° 

1 DV SHOW during’ the winter months. his trali, as pre 


stated, Was an extension of the one trom Santa 
Lake City, and popularly but incorrectly known as a part ot 
Spanish trail. It had been traveled by Frémont in 1844, 


Lil 


\lormon and other traders in 1847 and 1848 B 


l 1 between 
mber and November, 1849, hundreds of emigrants | th 
ty of Salt Lake City and journeyed southwest the 

and Mohave rivers to Los Angeles L rou ) 


a eeneral Wa\ by the los Ang‘ lesa d Salt L: 


he Union Pacifie Railroad. Mormons and frontiersme 
las guides. Though heretofore traveled only by pack 
{ trail was now traversed by wagons drawn by mul 
oxen. Transforming a mountain and desert trail ‘a 
road was not an easv task for impatient cold seekers 


led in and out of precipitous canyons and across alkali 


ts. Provisions and water soon beeame searce. Oxen and 
s dropped dead in their tracks, forcing many emigrants to 
their wagons and proceed aloot. Thirst and hunget 
aggravated by intense heat and almost suffocating dus 

were driven to desperate efforts to keep themselves and 


r families alive. Some attempted to eat 


a colt which had 


of starvation. Others consumed a stray wolf, entrails and 


\lany lived for days on horse flesh and mule flesh. 1 fe 
thirst and starvation many miles from the settlements 

croup of emigrants, deserting the main trail near Mounta 
\f ] ; . . . | ° ; Ce . : , 4 
idow °° in order to reach the mines by what they thought to 


ed inde 


more direct route, soon lost their wav and suffe1 le 


able hardships, a number perishing in the desert t] 


LUC GQesere i southern 


fornia, which thereafter became known ;: Death \ 


IN as a ill 

Fatigued and emaciated but not disheartened, the areonaut 
tually dragged themselves through the Cajon Pass to Lo 
Angeles. Here they rested a short time, and then pursued their 
to the mines by overland trails or by ship to San Fran 

\ ew Goodyear Dic ol ms the B | ] 

8 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 174, p 7 ( @ s 1 7 

~ re. ¢ Peters, Hit Ca H i New ¥ t ‘ 
western Uta 
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More exte nsivels traveled than the routes to the northwest 
way of Salt Lake City were the trails to the southwest along 1 
Gila River. By far the most popular of these was the wa 
road made by Lieutenant Colonel Philip st. George Cooke 
his Mormon Battalion between November, 1846, and Janua 
1847. Leaving the Rio Grande at a point near the present t 
ot Rineon, New Mexico, this road extended to the southy 
across the Rio Mimbres and through the Guadalupe Pass to t 
San Pedro River, where it turned north and proceeded dow: 
valley of this stream abont fifty-five miles before going west 
Tueson. Krom Tueson it continued northwest to the Pima 
dian villages on the Gila River, where it connected with Kear 
trail and proceeded west along the south side of the Gila 
across southern California to San Diego. Most of the are 
auts diverged slightly from Cooke’s road upon their arrival 
the San Pedro, crossing this river a short distance southwest 
the present town ot Bisbee, Arizona, and reaching Tuesoi 
way of Santa Cruz’® and the Santa Cruz River. This trail 
been followed by United States troops under Major L 
Graham in their march from Chihuahua to Los Angeles in 
latter part of 1848. At least one company of emigrants 
Cooke’s road a few miles west of the present town of Den 
New Mexico, and journeyed directly west to Tueson a rout 
which one of Cooke’s guides had reported was capable of b 
traveled in case sufficient water could be found. Many argo 
passing through El Paso made their way to the southw 


through the towns of Janos and Corralitos and reached Cool 


road at the Guadalupe Pass. Kearny’s trail was used b: 
Route from Salt Lake (ms. in the Bancroft Library), 1-3; J. D. Gruwell, D 
Baneroft Lil iry), lL: Gustavus C. Pearson, Recollections of a C 
19" the Bancroft Library), 1-2; John G. Nichols, Dictation (ms 
Bancroft ibrary), 8; David Seely, Dictation (ms, in the Baneroft Library 
Daily M iri Republican, Dee. 28, 1849, Jan. 18, 1850; Fort Smith He 
8, 1850; W. L. Manly, Death Valley "49 . . . (San Jose, 1894), 104 
| ow! sant ( Mexico. 
1 Diary of Judge Benjamin Hayes’ Journey from Socorro to Warner’s 
f © 1, 1849 J y 14, 1850 (ms. in the Baneroft Libr 
l ( L; 4 Diary Mar ( fornia, 1848-9 (ms. in ft I 
I 62-98: Cox, Notes ar Mer nda (cited a note 29 19 
) Cong., 1 Sess., N ke 551-¢ Alta Ca a, Fel 
) Vf I Nov 1S Democ t 1 graph a l 
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But the great majority who traveled along the Gila were « 
grants who had come across the Great Plains by way of Missour 
Arkansas, and Texas in the spring and summer of 1849. Wy] 
some who decided to journey over little-used trails empl 
Mexicans or American trappers as guides, most of those who 
used Cooke’s road or Kearny’s trail relied almost entire] 
Cooke’s Journal or Emory’s Notes © for their geographical 
formation. Both of these accounts with accompanying n 
had been published, and were in the possession of many 
rrants. Those using Kearny’s trail or the trail through Zu 
went by pack train, and reached the wagon road on the sout 
side of the Gila only after undergoing a number of privation 
the mountainous country. Several emigrants on the Zuni ro 
were killed by Indians near the Salt River. Most argonaut 


however, traveled Cooke’s wagon road. From the Rio Grand 





to the Pima Indian villages on the Gila their experiences wer 
somewhat different than they had been led to expect. Ex 
for an oceasional scarcity of water, few difficulties were encoun 
tered before arriving at the Guadalupe Pass. But here they 
their first disappointment and labored hard and long to drag 
their wagons over the mountain trail which in places was 
most perpendicular.’’ As the emigrants proceeded they cut 
scriptions on the trees along the route, usually noting the nam 
of their company together with its numerical strength, its rat 
travel, and its experiences on the road. Graves of emigrant 
who died on the way were found along the roadside mute ¢ 
dences of the dangers of the trail. At Santa Cruz and Tues 
necessary provisions, such as corn, flour, beans, sugar, dri 
peaches, and bread, were obtained with some diffieulty from tl 
inhabitants, who were totally unprepared for such a large d 


mand. In these Mexican towns the overlanders were onee mo! 


treated to native hospitality by being entertained at fandango: 
One of the most difficult parts of the road was the crossing 
45: Calif a Star, April 15, 1848: {Ita Califor a, Feb. 15. 1849; Daily M 
Republican, May 17, July 10, Aug. 6, 1849 

66 Lieutenant William H. Emory of the Topographical Engineers ac 
Kearny on his mareh to California and made detailed notes of the rout 
These were | iblished under t title: Notes of a Mil tary Rec 
Fort Leave rth to San Diego, 1846-1847, in House Ex. Docs., 30 Cong., 1 S« 

7-121 Cooke’s Journal was published in the same volume, pp. aol-t 
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htv-mile desert between Tueson and the Pima Indian vil 


a os 
Though Cooke had located some water on this stretch of 
te-land, most emigrants found it a real desert and suffered 
blv trom the terrific heat and the total absenee of water. ‘‘] 


ider the erossing of this Jornada of eighty miles an era in 
ife,’’ wrote one traveler from Louisiana, ‘‘and shall never 
it to the day oft my death. ree Until one has erossed 

] -' 


irren aesert 


, Without food or water, under a burning tropieal 
at the rate of three miles an hour, he can form no coneeption 


hat misery is.’’ Clouds of dust arose as the argonauts 
ved along, producing a thirst which was difficult if not impos 


le to allay. Some had sunstroke. When at last the Gila was 


iched, both animals and men rushed headlong into the river 


KN 


1: 


elieve themselves of their physieal torture. Nearby were 


d. Some of the more experienced travelers journeyed over 


desert at mght and avoided many of the hardships which 


tended the trip during the day.” 


en greater difficulties were encountered between the Pima 


dian villages and San Diego. A few days were usually spent 


the friendly Pimas, who traded corn, wheat, beans, and 


id for shirts and blankets of a gaudy hue. Traveling the 


{ 


ndy road along the Gila west of this point was made especially 


ult beeause of the dust which, according to one emigrant, 
‘in clouds, filling eves and almost choking us as we trudge 

Many animals could no longer endure the physical 
and died in the harness. To lessen the load for the ani 
t) 


iat remained alive the argonauts discarded many super 
articles which had once been considered necessities. 
fOnS, Wagon wheels, carriages, log chains, erowbars, cook 
toves, chairs, tents, and gold-washing machines were among 


numerous thine’s abandoned alone the roadside. The Colo 


lo River was crossed with the aid of the Yuma Indians, though 


f Judge Benjamin Hayes (cited ante, note 61), 20-24, 73-127; Cox 

Memoranda (cited ante, note 29), 32-52; Daily Picay New Orleans), 

7, 1849; Arkansas State Dem at Litt Roek N L849 { is State 
Demoere Apr ul L850 D , M i I bl J S 1850 
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a few emigrants were drowned in the swift eurrent. Unlike ¢ 


Pimas, the Yumas were not very friendly, pilfering everythi 


they could lay their hands on, and finally, late in the fall, con 


into open eonflict with the travelers. On the west bank of 


river a number ot eold seekers who were short ot provisio} 


were supple d with some of the necessities of life by Lieute 


Coutts, who Was stationed at the Colorado trom september 


i 
December as commander of the military escort for a compa 
Topographical Engineers under Lieutenant Whipple. Fron 
crossing’ of the Colorado to Carriso Creek the worst desert 


L | 


the whole road remained to be traversed. It was about ni 


t 


miles long, and thoueh water had been discovered on it la 


June, it was still a considerable barrier. Additional parap 
nalia were here abandoned, consisting of saddles, bridles, b 
kets, broken trunks, barrels, casks, saws, bottles, gun bam 
and many other articles. ‘The carcasses of mules, horses, 


oxen littered the roadside, and ‘‘a dry, stifling smell fille: 


i 
air.’’ The intense heat, ranging from 100 to 120 degrees 


renheit, ‘‘provoked the most intolerable thirst.’’ An extrer 
hot wind swept over the desert with great violence, and eve! 
strongest ‘‘staggered under its withering influence.’? At 
the weary emigrants ‘‘there was many a quivering and si 
heart,’’ and ‘‘many a fervent, silent prayer offered up t 


Thre ne ot Grace.’’ A few succumbed and died on the des 


but the majority finally reached San Diego or Los Angel 
way of Carriso Creek and Warner’s Ranch. A correspond 
of the New Orleans Daily Picayune probably expresst d the 
timents of many when he wrote: ‘‘A man who has traveled 


} 


Y ] = 2 ] 1 ] 4 
Gila route may throw himself upon his knees when reaching 


point [San Diego], and thank God for preserving him thr 


it. 


to the mines by boat or by overland trails. Kven though 


K’'rom San Diego and Los Angeles the emigrants cont! 


dreds of miles remained to be traversed before reaching th 


Dorado, the rest of the trip was comparatively pleasant and 1 


eventful. Heavily tanned and inured to hardship, the argon 
arrived at the mines, and more quickly adapted themselves 
their new environment than those who had traveled a less 
some route.” 


68 Coutts, Diary (cited ante, note 61), 128-67; Diary of Judge Benjamu 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA LAND CESSION 


By R. S. Correrittu 


To a rational mind the state cessions of western lands, 1780 


1787, ca 


L appear as little less than a species of mayhem inflict 
upon the principles of loge. In the ceSsions made by Viren la 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, however, there were present t} 
three fundamental conditions of a gift, a giver, and a recipient, 
while the transitory repentance of North Carolina only technical 
ly marred the regularity of her donation. But the New Yor 
cession of 1781 was made to a government that did not vet exist 
and the South Carolina cession of 1787 was a cession of la 
which that state had ceased to claim and which had in fact 
geographical existence. A consideration of the South Carolina 





cession, then, is a study in impossibilities. 


4 


17 
be 


The validity of South Carolina’s claim to western land in 
hinged upon a boundary dispute which that self-assertive stat 
had had with Georgia since the founding of the latter colony. By 
the liberal provisions of the charter of 1665 the colony of Car 
lina extended somewhat theoretically from sea to sea betwei 
the parallels 36°30 and 29°. Upon the division of the colony 
northern boundary of South Carolina beyond the mountains ¥ 
fixed at the thirty-fifth parallel, its southern boundary remained 
as before, and its western limit was still the Paeifie Ocean. But 
in 1732 Georgia was formed embracing ‘‘all those lands, c 
trys, and territories, situated, lying and being in that part 
South-Carolina, in America, which les from the most nortl 


f 


part of a stream or river there, commonly called the Savan 


all alon } thie SCA ¢ oast to the southward, unto the most soutl 
Stream of a ce rtain othe r great water or rive } calle d the Alt U/) 
ha, and westerly from the heads of the said rive FS, Fespet ft 
in direct lines to the south seas. . . .’’! There eould bi 
doubt that by the terms of the Georgia charter South Car 


retained her western lands between the Altamaha and the tw 


F. N. Thorpe, The Federal and State Constitutions (Washington, 1909 














The South Carolina Land Cession SC 


nth parallel but her retention of western lands at the north 
ded upon the leneth ot the river ‘*commonly ealled the Sa 
‘most northern 


and particularly on the souree of its ‘‘n 
If the source of this most northern part was as far north 
hirty-fifth parallel, then by the terms of the charter the 
fifth parallel became the 


will reveal that if the southern boundary of 


northern boundary of Georgia. 


nT?) 
i 


t reason 


th 4 ‘arolina coineided with the northern boundary ot Georgia 
eould be no land between them belonging to South Caro 


yom such a logieal dilemma as this South Carolina saw 


ne possible exit: she set up a claim that the most north 
irt of the Savannah extended only so far as the name Sa 
h extended, which was indubitably only as far as the june 


of the Tugaloo and Keowee. The land from this point to 
thirty-fifth parallel South Carolina claimed as her own, a 
t about fifty miles in width and extending westward, after 
To this contention of South Carolina 


, to the Mississippi. 
reia could, and repeatedly and heatedly did, reply, with the 
rtal argument of Mr. Tulliver, that ‘‘ water was water’’ and 

t the most northern part of the Savannah was its most north 


tributary. Georgia thought the most northern part of the 
annah was the Keowee and although its souree was unknown 

eertainly far enough north to leave very little, if any, 
ls between it and the thirty-fifth parallel for the enjoyment 


South Carolina. The issue was joined over the great funda 
question whether a river is composed of its name or ot 
ater that is in it. In the late lamented Middle Ages ean 


isuists came to blows over less than this. 
boundary dispute between South Carolina and Georgia 
ined largely academic prior to the Revolution: in the ab 


‘f prospective settlers neither colony was inclined to a con 


( A 
er a question of topography.” The revolutionary consti 
ns of the two states made no mention of their boundaries 
Georgia legislature in 1783 passed an act fixing the north 

( S ( 1 mad o 8 f Ss G 

K the i 
Mary’s River and v-f Met 
( / Royal G York | 











ern bout dary as a line drawn due west from the soure 
orthern tributary of the Savannah.* In 1784 the « 

ve council of Georgia revealed the Georgia conception 
ud most northern tributary by authorizing the governo1 
South ¢ 


ween the Keowee and the Tugaloo that they were 


1 ] 


proclamation warnin arolinians then settlir 


or 
_ 


trespa 


on Georgia territory. It was probably by way of a left-ha 
response to this proclamation that South Carolina app 
dispute to Congress. 

iis petition to Congress, March 24, 1785, South ¢ 
stated her claims and asked for the appointment of a 
court to decide the ease. Her claims as presented extend 
only to lands in the north but also to those south of the Alta 
thus challenging the proclamation of 1763.° The latter 
however, was probably intended more to impress a hithert 


different Georgia than to serve as a basis for action bet 


eourt. Congress referred the South Carolina petition to a « 


mittee which on June 1 made a favorable report. Ther 


Congress fixed the second Monday in May, 1786, for a 
and instructed secretary Thomson to notify Georgia.’ Cor 
was evidently no more disposed toward undue haste thar 
Georgia. The action of South Carolina in appealing to 
gress was probably to be interpreted more as a step toward 
suading Georgia to direct negotiations than as a bona fide 1 
to federal intervention. At any rate some two months bh 
the date fixed for a hearing South Carolina took the som 
contradictory step of making overtures to Georgia for 


negotiations. 
»») 


An act of the South Carolina legislature of Mareh 22, 1786, p 


vided for the appointment on joint ballot of three commissi: 
to confer directly with Georgia about the points in dispute. 
legislature bound itself to ratify any agreement these co1 


( 





sioners might make provided the Georgia legislature would 


similarly bound. Only in ease the direct conference failed s} 
the governor appoint agents to represent South Carolina b 


Colonial Records of Georgia (Atlanta, 1901-12), XIX, Pt. 2, p. 214 


4 Revolutionary Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 1900), II, ¢ 


5 Journals of the American Congress (Washington, 1823), IV, 529. 
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nallv tenaere¢ wna the delay Toreed sou Cal 
er plan of federal 1 rvel 
I 
Lhe date drew ear ror 1 COl resslo | hearing Gove} 1} 
r " 0) lled not ts ) , } 10)? +] 
rie Was Conipeied, not l | eC pro yitue t 
et of the legislature, to { South Carolina nf 


ind John Bull The Georgia | Siatul Pow 
r agents February 15 and so whatever the real wishes of 
Carolina were the affair bade fair to receive federal ad 
ent May », 1786, the day set for the he irl Pat del 
oO} both states requested a delay ot one week Whe {ol 
readily granted. When the matter was again taken up 


again postponed at the request of both states and this 
until the firstMonday in September.*' On that date the 


ot l 


the two disputants finally appeared and were directed 


ongress to sel et a court according’ to the me thod presel ibed 


the Articles of Confederation. One week later the agents 


A 


South Carolina reported to Congress that the two states were 


ble to agree on the judges or the time and place of meetin 
South Carolina, therefore, asked Congress to strike a court on 
thirteenth — two days later. To this request Congress as 
nted and notified Georgia accordingly. On the thirteenth the 
nts of both states came before Congress and Georgia suggest 
that the agents of South Carolina were not legally authorized 
ismuch as the legislature of that state had provided for their 
ointment only in ease the direct negotiations failed; that 
South Carolina had approached Georgia on the subject but 


Houston, George Wa I W m | 
] als « th 1m ca L\ t 
I , 644 
] 691 
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Georgia had not yet had time to consider her answer. Howey 
the agents concluded, they were willing to do whatever ¢ ‘One rt 
suggested. They then proposed that Congress strike a court 
meet in New York the first Monday in May, 1787. Congress pl 
ceeded to strike the court but postponed the determination 
time and place till next day.’* The next day South Carol 
asked that the court meet on the third Monday in Mareh, 17386, 
but Congress, for some reasons the Journals do not reveal, fir 
ly decided on the third Monday in June, 1787, at New York. As 
a matter of tact the court did not meet for the reason that t 
success of the direct negotiations between South Carolina a 
Georgia made its decision unnecessary. 

lor Georgia had at last, February 10, 1787, appointed h 
commissioners to meet those of South Carolina in direct confe: 
ence.’” The joint commissioners met in Beaufort, South Caro i 
lina, April 24, 1787, and after a conference of four days came t 
an agreement that was evidently intended as a compromise. T 
eastern boundary of Georgia was fixed as the Savannah, the Tu 
galoo, and the northern branch (Chattooga) of the Tugaloo to 
its souree. Owing to obscure ideas of geography, the Keowe 
was thought by South Carolina to have its source farther not 





than did the Tugaloo; Georgia gained more by the compromis 
than she had even claimed. Unhappily for the historian th 
Beaufort conference did not end the matter due to another r 
versal of front by the South Carolina legislature. 

Throughout the negotiations, indeed, the legislature of this 
state had appeared as changeable as it was energetic. It had a] 
pealed to Congress, had made overtures for direct action, 
resumed its ease before Congress and onee more had _ tak 
up direct negotiations. This volatile record came to a 
max March 8, 1787, in a legislative act authorizing the Sout! 
Carolina delegates in Congress to cede to the United States 
the South Carolina claim to all land between the thirt 


t ] HOF 
| 697 
1» in State Papers, Public Lands, I, 60-62. The Georgia comn 
were John Houston, John Habersham, and Lachlan MeIntosh. 
I See also Jou als of ft] {merican Conare SS, LV, 769, The cont 
ore the Altamaha dispute as Georgia had no instructions on fl 
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N The South Carolina Land Cession 3 
parallel and the source of the southern braneh (Tallulab) 
Tugaloo."* The Beaufort agreement the next month 
the northern branch of the Tugaloo as the boundary, and 
roposed cession would be a cession of lands acknowledged 
Georgia’s. Nevertheless, this highly illogical action was 
the South Carolina delegates executing the deed of ces 
August 9, immediately after Congress had voted unanimous 
nst confirming the Beaufort agreement. 


Such was the South Carolina land cession of 1787 and its back 


\ 


|. It is difficult to see how the cession could be justified 


‘on grounds of ethies or legality. That the legislature 
the cession of the land while both federal and state auth 
were being invoked to determine its ownership, that it com 
| the cession after the Beaufort convention gave the land 
uestion to Georgia, that the United States eagerly accepted 
grant under such circumstances suggest not only bad faith 
the part of state and nation but also collusion between them. 
last link in the long chain of unreason was added February 
1788, when the South Carolina legislature calmly ratified the 


1 


seaufort agreement !° At any rate the South Carolina cession 

iid have as its only result the transfer to the Umted States 

he dispute with Georgia in case the United States insisted on 
alidity of the cession and Georgia denied it. 

\s a matter of fact Georgia seems to have treated the South 


Carolina cession with silent contempt not dignifying it even to 


<tent of a protest. Her legislature confirmed the Beaufort 


ment January 1, 1788 and not at any time thereafter did 
fail to assert its validity. February 1, 1788 the legislature 
d to cede to the United States the claims of Georgia to all 


d west of the Chattahoochee for one hundred and forty miles 


n its mouth for certain conditions, one of which was that the 


1? 


ted States ‘‘guarantee and secure’’ the Beaufort bou dary. 


cress, however, refused to accept the cession except uncon 
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ditionally and the subject was dro} ped.** By the Yazoo C 
of 1789 and 1795 Georgia showed that she continued to r 
the lands ceded by South Carolina as her own. In her const 


i] ee } } 
he specified her eastern and northern boundat 


tion ol L798 s 
named in the Beaufort agreement. 

As for the United States, its attitude toward the South | 
lina cession seems to have been a 2 neral condition ot ti 
aphasia punctuated at irregular intervals by moments of 


remembrance. Even at the moment of extreme unction t 


Congress had refused to guarantee or even recognize the 


fort agreement, but the new Congress after March 4, 1789 
peared unconscious of the fact that it had inherited from its 
decessor either a land cession or a boundary dispute. Whe 
territory south of the River Ohio was organized in 1790 1 

tion was made of its boundaries nor was the subject introd 


ment.** Apparently by 1796 the members of the House ot 


in the act of Congress two vears later regarding its & 


presentatives had no knowledge of a South Carolina cession 
debates in that body on the admission of Tennessee went o1 
assumption that the new state would have the same limits : 
territory and that the territory was identical with the 
Carolina cession. But the memory of the Senate proved 
vigorous: its select committee recalled the fact of a South | 
lina cession and asserted that the territory south of the R 
Ohio comprised that cession as well as that of North Car 
The result of the Senate’s superior caution is to be seen 
phraseology of the act admitting Tennessee; the new stat 
to comprise only the North Carolina cession.” The | 


States government in 1796 still officially regarded the Sout 


Carolina cession as valid. That it held the same opinion | 
is indicated by the provision (in the act establishing the \I 
sippi Territory) for the appointment of commissioners to * 


9? 


just and determine with Georgia the title to lands west ol 


Chattahoochee, north of thirty one and south of the South ¢ 


Journals of the American Congress, IV, 834. 
Thorpe, op. cit., II, 791. 

24 Annals of Congress, 1 Con 
Idem, 4 Cong., 1 Sess., 89. 


Idem, 4 Cong., 2 Sess., 2937. 
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by the terms of the Beaufort agreement nor by the terms ot 


cession did South Carolina have any lands to cede. The } 
ern boundary of Georgia was the southern boundary of 
Carolina. The cession was a geographical impossibility ; 
consequent boundary dispute was a dispute over a topograp! 
nonentity. The entire matter was literally a much to do: 


nothing, 


ter of f i y surveying s resu 1 in fixing the northern boundary of | 
not at but about one mile south of that latitude. 

















i). UPPER MISSOURI HISTORICAL EXPEDITION 
By Soton J. Buc 


ilar interest in local and regional history seems to pass 
ugh a series of stages correlating roughly with stages in the 
ement and general development of the region concerned. 
pioneers are usually, though not always, too much concerned 
rst with the future to have much interest in the past. As 
goes on, however, they naturally develop a reminiscent in 
st in the early days of their communities. The second gen 
tion 18 likely to be bored by the reminiscences of its parents 
by the familiar survivals and reminders of the frontier life 
is passing away. It is only with the third and later genera 
s that the history of a community may possses the glamour 
remoteness, both in time and in character, which seems to be 
rerequisite of popular interest therein. When a man’s fam 
trail runs back several generations in the region in which 
resides, he usually has at least a capacity for interest in the 
st of that region, including its more remote past prior to the 
ent of his ancestors in it; but when that trail runs quickly 
to an eastern state or some European country, such inter 
in history as he may have are likely to take the same diree 
Che last generation witnessed a great increase in both popular 
scholarly interest in the history of the Old Northwest: the 


ting state historical agencies greatly increased their activi 


ind their efficiency and a number of new ones were founded; 


4 


societies began to spring up one after another: historic 
were marked; and historical meetings, field days, and expe 
ns became common. The ‘‘New Northwest,’’ however, that 
tion of the country that stretches from the upper waters of 
Mississippi to the Pacific along the northern boundary, was 


too young to share to any great extent in this movement. 


are indications, however, that the next generation wil 


issification Iowa and Minne 








Withess a Similar Howerlne of historical interest 1n this reer 
nd not the least of these indications is the Upper Missouri H 
torical Expedition of 1925. 


] 
| 


ich as the railroads played a most important part 1 


ettlement and development of the ‘‘New Northwest,’’ it is 
propriate that they should lead the way to a greater inte) 
in the history of the region. The Upper Missouri Historical EF 
ped tio1 ; although sponsored by the state historical soecieti 
\Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, and the ¢ 
ernors of North Dakota and Montana, was actually, as one 1 


‘ 


rT man expressed Li. a modest alias for the Great Nort 


railway, which furnished and planned everything.’’ For mont 
in advance Mr. Ralph Budd, president of the Great Nort] Cl 
Mr. W. R. Mills, its general advertising agent, and their cor 


of assistants devoted large amounts of time, energy, and g 
judgment to planning and preparing for the expedition an 
its attendant features, with the result that no single detail 1 
might add to the finish or interest of the affair was lacking. 
The invitations, which were distributed in June to thousa 


] 


of historians, writers, publie officials, and others who might 


interested throughout the country, were an earnest of the e 


acter of the expedition itself. Since the early history of 
region to be visited is largely a history of the fur trade, the 
sign of the invitation was appropriately based on the repr 


tion ola buffalo | ide lashed toa framework of bireh bouel 





laid on a background of birch bark. In the openings betwee 


hide and the frame and lashed to them appear eleven hoops, 
of which contains a picture in striking colors suggesting 
feature or incident of the davs of the fur-trade, such as a} 


aging, mackinaw boats, Mandan earth lodges, a dog travols, : 
Indian ty pes. n the largest of the hoops, at the top, isa pict 
of old Fort Union adapted from the picture by Bodmer. ‘| 
text of the invitation, which is artistically lettered on the 
falo hide, invited the recipient ‘‘to attend a series of mem 
eelebrations’’ for the purpose of commemorating ‘‘the no 
explorat ions and diseove rh s of se veral distinguished pathfin 
of the Great Northwest.’’ 
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e first event of the expedition was a luncheon given by Mr. 
Mrs. Budd at the Somerset Club near St. Paul, on July 16. 


+ 


was followed by an automobile tour to spo 


pots of historie in 
in the vicinity, such as the Sibley House at Mendota, main 
as a museum by the D.A.R., and Pilot Knob, where the 
y of Mendota was negotiated with the Sioux in 1851. In 
ection with this tour the first of the booklets issued by the 


his 


‘oad company for the expedition made its appear . TI 
attractive illustrated brochure entitled A) Im) ortant Visit: 


On \lo taome ry Prk _ LoOe, and in it is an exceller 1 histor 

ip of the region around Mendota and Fort Snelling. 
the evening of the same day the expedition left St. Paul 
perfectly appointed special train of Pullmans and private 
carrying about seventy-five passengers. Searcely had the 
pulled out of the station when the distribution of appro 
literature began. This included facsimile reprints of the 
for July 14 and 27 and August 17, 1864, of the Frontier 
diers at Fort Union, Da 
Territory; and the following illustrated booklets: Fort Un 
US Ne a) bors On thee U pp i Wis OUNL? A Chri MOoLOgIiCcal 


a newspaper published by the so 
f Events, by Frank B. Harper (386 pages including a 


sand Clarl E rpeadttton, by Grace | landrau (29 pages) 


Story of Marias Pass, by Grace Flandrau (23 pages). 


should also be made of the artistic Program of Events 


contains a valuable **map showing routes of explorers and 


Ry.,’’? and of an eight page Library List of the books which 
irried on the train and were made available to the pas 

rs by a librarian. 

Iriday morning. July 17, the sp cial train stopped at the 


ere the first formal exercises were held. O parked site 
the railroad train was to be seen a great eranite globe, 
on closer inspection proved to be a monument to David 

on. This monument and the site 1") nted 


state of North Dakota on behalf of the Great Northern 


ers ° 9 , Be , 4 j 4 Se 
by | resiqaent B lad and were accepted rtne state Dy 











Stale) Solon " # B ick M. \ 


Governor A. G. Sorlie, after which papers were read on ‘*1 

Verendryes, Discoverers of Dakota’’ by Lawrence J. Bur 

and ** David Thompson, Astronomer and Geographer,’’ by T 

Klliott. A farmer’s pienie at noon was followed by a base 
Senay 


+ 


game and other sports, and in the late afternoon the expedit 
moved on to Minot, many of its members taking advantag 
he opportunity provided by citizens of that place to mak 
trip of about forty miles by automobile. At Minot the eve 


} 1 
ae 
A 


‘voted to a banquet elven by the pe ople ot the city in 


of the expedition, and among the after-dinner speakers 
Doane Robinson, Agnes C. Laut, Lawrence F. Abbott, Stell: 
Drumm, and Major-General Hugh L. Seott. 

The site of old Fort Union, near the mouth of the Yellowst 
was the scene of Saturday ’s activities. The special train ha 
at the station of Fort Union, until recently known as Mor 
from its location in Montana just across the line from North 


t 


kota; and from there the travelers were taken in automobil 
short distance to the site of the most famous post of the old 
trade days on the Upper Missouri. Here the first thing 
met their eves was not the remains of the fort, for there are pr 
tically none, but a village of Indian teepees. To portra: 
kal idoscopie spectacles that ensued is beyond the power 
mere student of history; he can only record the prineipal ev: 
Groups of Indians representing eleven different tribes, w 
had been assembled by the scouts of the expedition, met thi 
tors and entertained them with a great variety of dances, e 
tions, and contests; in a formal flag-raising ceremony the ¢ 
of France and Great Britain were successively raised and | 
ed on a great flag pole, after which the United States flag 
raised and left waving in the breeze; Major-General Scott 
livered an address, which was interpreted to the Indians in t 
sien language; and representatives of the various tribes 
sponded with typical Indian orations, which were rendered 
KEnelish by interpreters for the benefit of the tourists. hh 


evening three members of the expedition, Justice Pierce But! 


Lawrence IF, Abbott, and Mrs. Elsa Jemne,a St. Paul artist, \ 


] 


adopted into different tribes with elaborate and colorful ce 


Mmionles, 


An exceptionally g 1 aceount of the celebration at Fort Union appears 


( 
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sicety, the statue was unveiled and Mr. Stevens made a brief 1 





sponse. Again the special train returned to Glacier Park 

the remainder of the day, the special features of which wer 
reception by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Russell at their log cabin 
Lake MeDonald and a dinner given by them at one of the hot 
at which Irvin Cobb was one of the speakers. 

It is too soon, of course, to aSsess fully the results of the I 
Missouri Historical Kixpedition, but some of the more oby 
ones may be indicated. Three notable monuments have 
erected, and three places have been rechristened with nam 
historical significance; many prominent people participating 
the expedition had their interest in and their knowledge of 
history of the Northwest greatly increased; and the widespr 
publicity which the expedition received in the newspapers 
magazines of the country will have a similar effect upo 
reading public. The Outlook for August 12, 19, and 26 conta 
articles by Lawrence Abbott which were inspired by the ex; 
tion; it is written up by Theodore C. Blegen in Minnesota IH 
tory for September, by Grace Flandrau in Success for Septer 
ber, by KE. I’. Flynn in the Zenith (Duluth) for September, 
by Karl D. Jenks in the Farmer (St. Paul) for August §; 
nearly all the August issue of the Western Magazime (St. P 
is devoted to the expedition and its historical background. 
of these articles are illustrated by pictures, of which a e 
many were taken throughout the trip by representatives ot 
railroad and of the press. The moving-picture men also 
much in evidence, especially at Fort Union, and the results 
their work have received extensive showings. The exped 
also called forth much editorial comment of a favorable ¢ 


acter, some of which has been reprinted by the Great Nor 





in a thirty page pamphlet; and it is understood that the pro 
ines and addresses of the expedition are to be published il 
form. 

That the advertising motive had an important part in 
ception of the expedition is undoubtedly true, and it will p 
bly be financially profitable to the railroad in the long run; b 

; 


one who has seen the officials of the company and their assis 


working day after day in the library of the Minnesota Histor 
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ety can doubt for a moment that they have inoeculated them 
es with a very genuine interest in the history of the North 
d a desire, quite apart from any possible commercial re 
to promote its cultivation. It is not surprising, there 
, that plans are already under way for similar expeditions in 
ire: YCars. The tentative schedule ealls for a trip into the 
1 Oregon Country’’ in 1926, a ‘‘ James J. Hill Memorial Ex 

on’’ in 1927; and a return to ort Union for a celebration 


centennial of its establishment in 1928, by which date it is 


thata reproduction ot the old fort nay have been erected 


established as a national monument. To promote these 
other historical activities an organization, as yet unnamed, 
formed before the expedition broke up. Of this organiza 
General Scott is president, Justice Butler and Mr. Burpee 
ice presidents, Miss Laut is recording secretary, and Miss 
rtrude Krausnick, librarian of the Minnesota Historical So 


ty, is corresponding secretary. 
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\ » INNEPOR ] | BI LCK HAWK W LR 
Edited by M. M. QuaIrE 
| whether any Indian war in Ameriean hist 
T ] y ) } 3 
extensively in print than the brief one wag 
summer of 18382. Yet t] nal narrative of 
until the storehouse of manuscripts preserved 
‘eau of Indian Affairs at Washington shall b: 
ted than has been dot is vet by any i\ 
ments whieh follows this introductory ni 
ustrate this contention Despite the work 
state historieal societies, and by such 1 
Ss Stevens and others and it spite the host T 
ial narratives oftentimes contentious wh 
ri +o } 4 . +) ° 117 } +4 
the true history | e War must be wWI! e! 
. rT’ | + 
mporary sources ihe papers here pres ( 
r ona brief visit to the Indian Office arch 
| center, as the reader will perceive, a 
Gratiot of Gratiot’s Grov W iseonsin. wl 
er Wie) : eee at eee 
° Pitk GAS L iticiti 4 \ ( ICTS i (Cl 
is and honorable role in the war 
Gratiot *s orove Jun 
r to vou of tl lith of May I ited the 1 
b agene) r the current quarter at $400. 
presents S100 at for contingencies $250 B 
ree ut r either « | ds as the aetu 
i y y 1 ? lf ] I \W 
; 
mv influence and exertions to preserve peact 
W innebagoes Not that I heve that n 
( | tile but ft wl are so extren 
ne al mr sib tv to preserve ) 
inal will show this 
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ike * and there in a swamp we found a large encampment of Wi 


o had fled there, they said, beeause they had been told that 


whites had seized their chiefs and were intending to make war on 


nation! Their women and children are in a state of starvation li 
1 grass and roots. Whirling Thunder ® and I satisfied them that 
had nothing to fear from the Americans unless they should pr 
it by some act of hostility. I remained one day with them and 
the son of Whirling Thunder into the Potawatamy country to see 
they were doing. His report is favourable. One day we met a 


who asked the indians why they had this man (me) with them. 


rephed ‘‘he is a Frenchman who has married among us and is as 
of us’’. He replied that French, English, and Americans all s1 
alike, and we will kill him for we have determined that all who 
hats shall be treated as enemies. This threat I have no doubt, w 
have been carried into execution had it no[{t] been for the interferer 
of White Crow.* Same day two Saukees came to the tent where | 
and at night stole my horse. Next day the Winnebagoes, fearing t] 
the Saukees would certainly kill me, took my clothes from me, paint 
me like themselves and sent me and one indian forward as hunt 
While the others descended the river in canoes. We met Saukees thr 
different times while I was in this disguise. My fellow hunter w 
stop and engage their attention till I could get off. 

[ was frequently in sight of the camps of the Saukee which ext 
from lake Kashkenon along eat-fish river to its mouth, a distance of 
or seven miles. I counted eighty tents. 

OLIVER EMMELL. 
Gratiot’s grove, June 27, 1832 

After Emmell had made the foregoing report, the Indians whi 
settler of the Wisconsin lead mine region. His settlement, known as Ham 
Diggings, was on the site of the modern village of Wiota. He later rem 
California, where he died of cholera about the year 1852. See Wis. Hist. ( 
XII, 270-71. 

This was the lake now known as Koshkonong 

5‘“Whirling Thunder was man of great repute for his sagacity and w 
eouncil.’’ E. B. Washburne, in Wis. Hist. Colls., X, 253. 

6 ‘White Crow was an Indian of bad character, tall, slim, with a hawk n 
with as much of a sinister look as a man could have who had only one eye. 
was addicted to gambling, fighting, drinking, and other disreputable pract 
Ibid. The documents here printed present White Crow in a distinctly bett 
than one might gather from Washburne’s severe arraignment. Apparently he 


to be friendly with the whites and, above all, to preserve his own people 


destruction. His village was on the shore of Lake Koshkonong. 
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[ will speak again that my bray ind white friends now 


may hear what I have to say 
er, you and this man 
id our sister® were at the Prophet’s village in the month of 
I endeavoured to dissuade the Saukees from going up Rock 
But I could not succeed. When I spoke of going down to 
[sland to see White Beaver (Gen. Atkinson) the Saukees tryed to 
from i ‘ by telling me that the Whites would hang me. But 
onfidence in the whites and could not be intimidated [ went 
White Beaver took me by the hand and told me to go home and if 
ikees should come into my [country], I must drive them out 
have come and I have not been able to drive them out They 
nd we moved off from them, they followed, — We moved and 
till they have driven us out. 
When I shook hands with White Beaver as I now do with my friend 
Hamil 


ntentions pure. Altho’ much suspicion has been entertaind of us 


ton) he said that he was glad that my heart was good and 


ny W hite persons, | deelare before the Great Spirit, that my heart 


rood and my intentions pure. I always follow good advice. White 
r told us to go home to our cornfields and hunting ground an 
re remain quiet. We did so and in a few days the Saukees came to 
th their hands stained with the blood of your people and with th 
of the slain. They told us that they had two of your sisters in 
ty. We sent you word, and at your request we ransomed them 


+ 


brought them to you in safety.® Father, if we had been your 
s should we have done that 

ther, I have spoken to you, to Gen. Atkinson Gen. Dodge and C 
ton. We now ask you to give us some provisions for our families, 
been driven from place to place, we can neither hunt nor fish, 


we have no cornfields, our women and children are nearly exhausted 


ge Cubbage was a pioneer settler of Mineral Point and, prior to this, a 
s master of Gratiot’s Grove H ippears t ve ( f 
e of Gratiot, whom he accompanied on the latter’s expedit to the W 
phet’s v llage, here alluded to 
lusion is to Catherine Myott, a half-breed Winnebago w n, who was 
il with the members of her tribe and also possessed the fidenee of the 
Her activities are noted further on in the present group of documents 
e allusion is to the resuce of the Hall sisters from captivity, discussed also 


n in the present group of documents. 
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( 1 wag pre ons, we will gu 
hundred of our young men to guard it back 
imstaneces are extremely embarrassing, for th 
as mad with us as they are with vo 
means in their power to involve us in difficulty 
t] they w kill some of o people, and 
that 1t Was you 
Late when I was at their camp, I asked 
ntending to do Chev said that they eould n 


| men were 


then, for their princip: 


out for the 





he Saukees 


S With vo 


trv to make us 


, ] 
ana 
ir ot! 
ie 


u. They have tryed almost 


attack on some part of the mining district ‘hey are all to be u 
tomorrow (28 1 t More recently I was informed by aS 
woman who came to our camp privately that their pian IS 
to break thro’ the Potawotomy country or to pass by the mouth 
Pickatolaky '° on their way to the Mississippi 
I" { , | | t + + r r } ld} 
hink it extremely important that vou should be n 
Pe ; _ 
to sti rell me the very day you will be ready. My young 


are stealing horses from the Saukees 


I am affraid that some of my men will be kil 


war before vou are ready for our assis{tl]anee. 


Father, when your army comes 
Saukees and our camp, that our wi 
safe while we are fighting. Then 


+ 


\ 


ve Want you 


] 
t 


men, childre 


Father we will 


worthy the imitation of all red men we know 


are among the Saukees. they are ¢ 
share t ite oF enemies I hers 
. ‘ nirTan wa are lant 
WW I \ | rea we are concent 

\] yy) " . +) +} 
at LIS SS pI itt Ors tna ne 
nh\ I DI ending to be ft ni 


Father, when this war is over I th 
vi [ have gone naked so lon 
as a | I | renehman 1, nevi 
Must hnange it 


Copy 
i le r} of vents and roceedings, with 
Winneb » Indiar bv Henrv Gratiot sub-agent. 


ur brothers 


Judging from 


to mareh 


] Dan 
| | ; 
n and ola 


that some 
ind sons, | 


m tl] 
i 


that the Saukee 


Se who are { 


Is, while, the 


yn this sk 


Vv are ala 


destroved we ought t 


| 
y that I hav 


I am tired 


January Ist, 


ik that I must wear 


ia become 


of my mot 


exhibit an e 


betwee! 


men n 


A 


Winnel 


174 
ut 
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ic, | 


inom The 
rhs I 


TO he as 
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the Prophet’s village to Gen. Atkinson if necessary. Started With 2 


Winnebagoes. Descended Rock river about 50 miles and stoppe 
Zharro’s village '* where there was a sick man who in the course of 
night, died. 

23 Gave some presents to the family of the deceased. Descer 
the river 60 mile to Ogees 7% 

24— Descended the river 40 or 50 miles to the Prophet ’s vilag 
I find many individuals of this band disposed to incorporate wit! 
Winnebagoes and be peaceable, but the Prophet himself is very si 
The Saukees are encamped a short distance below. 

25 This morning the Winnebagoes hoisted a white flag at the 
of the tent which we occupy. The Saukees came and took it down 
hoisted the british flag at the end of the tent. I told them that the w! 
flag was mine and demanded the reason for taking it down, 
replied that I might travel with a flag, but should not keep it up wi 
here. I, nevertheless, ordered my Winnebagoes to raise it again. —t 
did so— and the Saukees raised theirs by the side of mine. 


? 


They danced their war dance and exhibited evident signs of hostilit 


especially toward Mr. Cubbage. 
26— Intended to write from this place to Gen. Atkinson, but 


Saukees are moving up the river and their hostility is so manifest, t! 
I consider it would be extremely dangerous for me to ascend the rit 


and equally so for Mr. Cubbage to go down without me, — and besi 
the chiefs who came here with me, wish to go to Rock island to see G 


Atkinson and wish me to go with them.?® 


27 — Arrived at Rock island and reported to Gen. Atkinson. 
28— The chiefs had a talk With Gen. Atkinson in which they de 


7 


their intention to remain at peace. 


29— Gen. Atkinson gave them some provisions and I gave them so! 


12 This village I have been unable to identify. The distances given w 
indicate that it was not far from the northern boundary of Ogle County, Illinois 

13 Joseph Ogee, a half-breed, about the year 1828 established a ferry at the | 
where the Peoria-Galena trail crossed Rock River in the vicinity of modern D 
Two years later John Dixon took over the ferry, and became the real founder 
town which bears his name. It would seem from Gratiot’s journal that the pla 
still known by the older name. 

14QOn the site of modern Prophetstown, Whiteside County, Illinois. 


15 This portion of Gratiot’s journal may profitably be compared with the 1 


spectacular third-hand version of the same event given by Washburne in Wis. H 


Colls., X, 254, and adopted by Frank E. Stevens, The Black Hawk War (Chi 
1903), 114-15. It seems apparent that the escape of Gratiot from the Winnel 


town, so thrillingly narrated by Washburne, was an embellishment of subsequent 


tradition. 
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LO! l » Walel l I I nts which they were doing \ 
war re 
Play \ 
27 Returned to the Blue Mound 
, } 
. I] | vith W aw nie SY t he 7 


Spotted Arm, Pash-ka-non, Little Ox &e. &e.* Learned that the S 


had taken and were holding in captivity two white women. 


{ 
diately sent a runner to White Crow and Little Priest With a | 
of the highest reward that should be offered, if they would bi 


June 2 An express arrived from Gen. Dodge informing m 


had learned that the Winnebagoes had succeeded in ransoming fri 





Saukees, the female prisoners, and that my presence there was ne 
(he same express brought back to me the letter from Gen. Atkin 
which |} thorized me to offer a reward for the ransom of the ¢: 
I started immediatly and on arriving at Porter’s grove near Blu 
[ found that the bad feeling of the whites towards the Wnnebag 
been renewed, and that they had made prisoners of the whole part 
had brought the ransomed women. It required all of the influ 
myself and Gen. Dodge to appease them. I promised them hor 
other presents propitiatory of the indignity with which they co 
them S treated 

»& 4 Held a talk with them in which they begged that \ 
not t nor hold in eaptivi hem nor their ch Ss thi 
had our sisters 


‘hunder, Spotted Arm, the son of White Crow, the son of Bro 


14 On the arriy Gen. Dodge, he discharges the |} 
\ v-k r-k t wise } wi Little Snak was imprisone 
\\ t war, | yr held as a stage for the sur 
‘ f f ‘ men W \ harged wit commission 
I g I f his | vy is given by M 
iH B ( 
] h . he s ( ntly, ‘*Cash-ka-non.’’ Consid 
nd l r t sigr ince of the name Koshkor 
( ) rd of the exister f this chief 
I O gs pr S ian W n 1828 was condem} 
I ( n ) ! n murders at that 7 t 
, x tated the Winnebago W f 1827. He was pardoned 
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eht be no bloo 
coming To see 
and not interf 
ele; 
hough tha 


them off. 


return they 
ten of our young me? 


Sauks insulted the son of the Dum} 


their horses but our men resisted and the 


4 Lit 


Black Hawk 


Though our young men have determin 


request to e to go and ransom tl! 
all of our people who were aro 
trinkets and corn and wi 
Priest, I and two others w 
We soon sueceeded in buying 
din buying the other. After we had 
vill not give her 


We told them 
ike her. I 








Do wments 


er the president, to 


ujniformly kin 
‘country They hope to 
discontented of the Winnebagoes | 
to subsist by murdering and robbing 
make with them 


| be faithful 


nd pohey 
necessary us a l 
whom we have treaties 
mild he exterminated - 
ould de exterminated: 


against them 


1 to them y 


Wi 


What I am now going to ; 
wrong 
them a piece of land 
plece on the pra 


} 
i 


want your 
and we are wi 
irie, and when they go to it, we will 
and you maj t} 


nay 


1e as you please. 
wrong. 


f our friends die 
of our men Shee-o-Shool 


0 a Saukee, We did 
But you tell us that 11 


enable us to mourn. 


he sold 


(ne 
a horse t not know that 
is, and we hand you tl 


0 


WV 


le money 
Fathers you invite come and stay with you 
so till this business be 


ettled: I will bring in those of my 
speak Winnebago 
them fr 


them. F 


all others may come or not as they pleas 
from among the Sauks and 


i have 
athers the 


awways and 
one people We have had a talk with them. The Ottaways and Cl 
ways have al vy removed to their agent and we will do the same 
country and give it up to the Sauks in ord 
es May com L kill tl 


n. Altho’ our blood 
ll submit to ; 


nothing more te 


Pottawatomlies, ¢ 


Chippeways 


will abandon our er tl 


IS among t! 
’ 


direct. Fathers, when we b 
rs. the Sauk if we brought them 
we should all we told them we were 


two prisone 


Cor 
friends fear 
You are now wr ting to our Great father the president 


tell him that we shall withdraw entirely 


{ 


from our e 
ng we shall lose all our e 


ar is ended, but in so di 


or 
I] 





unell * ] d 


by Gen. H. Dodge 


‘y Gratiot Esqr. sub in 


ind the following chiefs 
liver, and Man 
and daughter 
inebago Indians. 
Fathers, you 
Dodge then add 
Your father. 
ir having identifie: 


nited States 











Fathers, 
And I tl 
my Mathe r 


not f 


Ss oucht 
ft 
W hi 


are ar | 
Speakers are 
are 


now wilt 


towns 
laken 


I 


them, 


ky 


UMLEME 


nien, 


When 


and now u see D 


Vo 


words are 


Ours IS near | 


lS, 


vife and children to the Wisconsin 
and his people are in dange} 


send rol 


them away to a stronger place, 
[ am not accust 
te Crow, Wh rling 


to try 


omed Uf 
Thunder and 
them 
lead 
been at Washingt 
lather, id ‘‘My 
down your tomaha 
ill e@ 
buried. ’’ 


are 
W 


hands wit 


in and 


need of er 
ISCODSIN, 
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] : =a 
Wil make you hay 


have 


our 


he sa 


tomahawk on hlastise t 


hem. 


} 1 1. er, eee 
the tomanawk Fathers, 


times, seven of our 


own granddaughter w Kille 


is 
chasti 


iow that but vester it were, ther 


nations, and now he Sauks are sp lling 


t | 


wish you to g 


hawk is not raised, bi if you Say tha may 


| am away 


' 
and | 


COIN 


, 
Tes wno come 








n which Smith me 
trom Gardoqul 
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sledsoe ot 


na, XXI, 464-65 


is most Catholie 


‘ +ha } 
it THe oO 


ke war on us and furnishin 


purpose which together wth 
+h murmuring and uneasiness an 


hear that trade is in some 
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r ve from the Court of Spa But from a letter from Mons. Ga 
to Col. Robertson (an Officer of this Country it appears p 
( Majesty wishes us to have peace, and truly it endears hin 
1 I Country 

Mons. Fago had a Factor who imprudently and contrary to h 
cipal’s orders carried a boat load of Goods up the Tenasee 1 


traded with Indians at open war with this Country. On an expr 
being carried from this Country against these Indians 


unately fell and his goods were taken much to the loss 


{ a, i A aiita 
Fago. I own it would be a singular pleasure to me, if he could 1 
so successful as to recover that loss. 
W have Ve ry oTreat confidence in Mr. ago and beg leave to re ft 
excellency to him for an particular intelligence. 


strict with your Excelleney’s name 


We have honoured our d 


| write, and I should look on myself as much honoured 


(Correspondence trom vou 
[ am Sir With much respect Your Excelleneys Hu’® Sery 
Dan' Sm 


Miro District March 11‘ 1789. 
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the United State By Edward ( 


s. By ard Channing. Vol. VI. The 
r Southern Independenc: New Yorl The M 








Iie \ eCmiliian 
ny, 1925 \ 645 p. 8 maps 
me OF “Channing S an una ved pleasure to l nter 
\merican history save onlv the reviewer The suecessive vol] 
{ lard. eomnrehe? sacl Be ete } . 
standard, comprehensive work which reveal such con istency 
in plan and view point, in omissions and in ‘lusions — in 
speak ; and sustained vigor of presentation leave the reviewer 
} } } ] rh} ] 
r volumes littie that 1s new to say fhe present volume in all 
ects quite equals all that Professor Channing has given his 
e right to d nd. Perhaps the most obvious recourse of the 
r would be a critical comparison with James Ford Rhodes’ 
t of the same period, 1850 to 1865. But the contrasts of plan 
se make such a comparison unfair and unprofitable; it would 
mparison Of five volumes to one. of 2699 pages to 636 [It would 
he compar Son of a ne cessary, Care ful, perhaps fin Stu ly I 
melal aspects of polities and the War, WIth a real history 
War for Southern T) dependence’ perhaps the happiest tit 
named struggle) begins with the close of the Mexiean War 
at Appomattox and the assassination of 
+ ] > + t} ly t ] 
i steaaY Maren O ie Garam G * max S 
S conviction that secession was desired or 
£5] ] ~ } _ } 
( owerrul and very able group of leaders in 
r 1850 he first half of the volume traces 
divergent nationalities and their growing 
later chat . y nNon_n tarv nrohl 7 
iater Chapters on lOML-M iby prooiems of 
ye ] } () Y re 
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stimulated in tl 


1d sectional self 


ing holds no 


o him as the busi of the historian. 


racial superiority by the South are t: 
older assumption that opposition to s 


ta tive to vote for Lineoln as 
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1850 either to aecept the 


eovernment, and, abandoning its aggressivent 
} where a time at | 


landicaps were imposs 


Douglas has justice d 
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Oc mind oO 
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a detached cont 
the real currents 
In this connection the liberal use « 
is notable. 
his period of growing interest in the definition of history 


ISLUOT 


philosophic classification, Professor Channing’s conce] 
of knowledge is well worth noting. His remarks, on pag 
384, on the importance of economic, sociological, and psychical 
in history and how they are to be evaluated should be read b: 
student of history. 
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To him history is a synthesis of the cor 
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to education our pride is aroused in the American ide 
cal democracy necessitates an educated electorate, which has 1 
establishment of a public school system, with compulsory 
the wise system of federal and state allotment of publ 


‘or the support of public schools, state universities and colleg 
creation of normal schools to train competent teachers, and sc} 
public libraries so that all may have aecess to the cultural herit 


the ages. There is a well-balanced treatment of America as the 


of the oppressed emigrants from all countries, with the consequent 
lem of Americanization, and the restriction in late years of immigr 
undertaken not in a selfish way, but in fear that our assimilative 


id therefore our ideals would be weakened if immigration 


In the account of the struggle against slavery there is 
statement of the economic destructiveness of the institution 
immorality of our Mexican War, an aggressive act to extend th 
slavery. The chapters on the democratization of art and mus 
how there has been a conscious effort to free these subject 
European influence and the patronage of the wealthy, bringing 


T) 
{ 


closer to the demands of the great mass of people. America’s } 
liberating Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands from §; 
misrule, and our lavish efforts to educate our charges for self-gover 
is portrayed in an appreciative way, as is especially shown in the : 
of the surprise and scorn manifested by the older nations wher 
altruistic policy was announeed. Although nothing is stated about 
broadly constructive ideal of the Open Door Policy in China, Mr. 
indieates our altruism in remitting indemnities to Japan and | 
though in this latter connection there is a misstatement. We 
remit ‘‘to China the full indemnity of about $25,000,000 

loss of American life and damage to American property duri 
Boxer uprising.’’ After paying the claims of our nationals abo 
000,000 were left, and returned to China. 

America’s part in the World War is portrayed in the spirit 
time hysteria, the whole blame of the war being laid to German 
ists and the Kaiser, in spite of the recent writings of Fay, Gooch, 
burn, Montgelas, Barnes, and others, and not withstanding thx 
of Lloyd George made in December, 1920, when he admitted 
had revised his war-time views, saying ‘‘No one at the head of 
quite meant war at that state [before August 1, 1914]. It was si 
into which they glided, or rather staggered or stumbled, perhaps 
folly.’’ (London Nation and Athenaeum, 31:758). However, 
aside, an American can be pardoned for feeling that the war 


the United States as uttered by President Wilson in his numer 











d idealistic than those of any of tke European belligerents 
r ideals were embodied in the Treaty of Versailles. To be sur 
of Nations Covenant is largely an American ideal, and although 
t maintained as a punitive institution to keep the vanquished 
ntrol, America’s staying out of the League is not based on 
sition but on other more selfish considerations Mr. Mvers 
s out America’s historic and idealistic interests in the peace mo 


World Court, and the Leag 


table reaction came aiter the war-time enthusiasm had vaz | 
h we did not enter the League, our idealism was 1 ted i 
ticipation in the general European and Near East R ind 
ng of the conference on the limitation of armaments 


inal echapte r, on the ‘‘Curbing of Plutoeraeyv.’’ there is a stat 
the various efforts of the feder: 


‘atic idealism of the nation is indicated in the Interstate Com 


il government to curb monopoly 


(cet, the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Federal Trade Commission, 
ne tax amendment, compulsory publicity for campaign con 


s, popular election of senators, a 


demand for popular 


f federal judges. 
ugh this is a work for popular reading one wishes that there had 
references to more sourees and that there were appended refer 





further study. An index would have enhanced the value of 
C4 
i of thre Foreign Polrey of the United State Se By R il do ph 


( nfield Adams. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1924 


190 p. $3.50.) 


s an unusually good first volume. Dr. Adams intended to ep 


. ] 
he resul 


ts of recent research in our foreign policy and he has 


his work an appeal to the general reader that many more mature 


might envy. The book is a well-written, well-printed volume of 


) 


n JUU pages, presenting in clear, vigorous Style the salient points 


ry and a half of our diplomacy. Nearly half of the text cor 
tself with the last thirty-five years — another point that will com 


{ itself to the average reader. The maps are clear, graphie, and 


ed to the limit. One ean tell at a glance what they are supposed 
present. In the one on page 50, it may be noted, the River [ber 


s wrongly joined directly to the Mississippi. One will also find 
. 


f seven leading diplomats, five of whom belong distinctly to 


ar class, so far as portraiture is concerned. 
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possible. The adh 
seven chapters, although on 
served for treatment later on. 
narrative to the 
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author 
first 
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he next hundred years are 
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1en thr 
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A ‘*Bibhograph c Essay se 
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5 ad interim Secretary of St 
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of Columbus: a Critical Consider 
George E. Nunn. (New York: Amer 
Research Series, No. 14, 1924. x, 148 


doctoral dissertation touches in a lively and 

problems of wide human interest. Mr. Nunn pr 

tion four fine studies connected with Columbus a1 

America. Concerning the four questions of the 

iength of terrestrial degree of Columbus, of the 

in the land of his discover 

la’? on the Cantino map 

opinion. The varying vie 

and almost inevitable tend 

project pi ews into the past and to consider developments 
past in the light of the material of today. 

Probably the m striking service which Dr. Nunn ret 


work is atte to place the achievements of Columbu 
of the world with which Columbus 
temporaries were familiar. However, the renewed emphasis upot 
intellectual itv of the accomplishments of Columbus is hardh 
and refreshing. Very frequently writers of note 

lumbus as an ignorant navigator, despite his rema 
with printed books and other even more tangible e\ 


\ 


documents and methods and maps which Co 


had for lim, the strictly historical method, Nunn establishes 
trary to Humboldt and Vignaud the preponderant likelihood 


i t 


independent remeasurement of a terrestrial degree by Columbus, 


the agreement with results accepted in his day. 


A parenthetical remark by Nunn with respect to the correct n 


ment by Picard and its influence on Newton is base 
Saint Mart n’s Histoire ( la Geographu of 1873 74, 
sense an authoritative work. Richard Norwood in 


degree to exceed 69 miles, and half a dozen works wi 


it 
was quite certainly familiar gave quite correct values. Rece 
fessor Cajori at Berkeley, California (where Dr. Nunn was 
finally disposed of this legend in an article, ‘‘The Growth | 


f L 
about Sir Isaac Newton’’ (Science, May 2, 1924, Vol. LIX, 
The natural reference to Giinther’s Geschichte der Geograph 
have shown that long before Picard in 1669 to 1670 a more 
degree was well known. 


the second question reveals new light on C 
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ther tragmentary state, 


the volumes on the American coloni 
a rich store-house for the 
three volumes on the 


student 


rorhta +} a ,Y* . 
lignteenth century torm 


student, 
the seventeenth century 
of American colonial history. 
BEVERLEY W. Bi 


round of the American Revolution. By Charl 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: H 
Oxford University Press, 1924. 218 

essays in historical interpretation which will b 

recognized as models of their kind. With lueidity alway 

often with real felicity of phrase Prof 


y fessor Andrews has 


p $2.5 


insiste 
‘four Revolution 


s a colonial and not 
number of 


? 


an American problem’’ 
sign-posts pointing toward the more n¢ 
which will one day be made of the 
movement 


ar 


Causes 


at 


yw workers in American history, to whom, avowedl 
volume is addressed, will find happily restated many 
ceptions which have become increasingly familiar in the 

ion. Despite the lack of foot-notes they will know where to 
appropriate references to Beer, Osgood, and the rest and 


Andrews himself. Nowhere 


last 


ible 


PST) 


contributions of 


nay 
la 


tter-day studies been so compactly o 


or perhaps s 
But here will be found more than brilliant r 

formulas are hi productive of fi 
investigations. 


The essays have a continuity w Is somewhat 


seem to belong in a 
ulties which confront critical scholarship of the 


lictment of ‘‘the Fundamentalist 


a digression which would 


mind in history.’ 
an analysis 0 


f the significant forees at work with 
system: expansion and centralization, colonial self-go 


Vhen Professor Andrews touches the difficult questio1 
lefinition of the colonial relationship to the mother 
‘ularly to Parliament, his suggestions have special inte 
so because the old legal debate has lately been reopen 
lliant argument of MelIllwain. Probably most readers will agri 
in his insistence that the question of constitutional 
considered, T 


secondary. ‘‘The Mother C 
1713-1763”’ 


program otf Great 


sunt! 
is an adm rable deseript on 
Britain as it was 


‘*elaborat 
and coherent form’’ 


in the eighteenth century 
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W illic 
that 
one not an 
ok forward wit 
works projected 
Tennessee History’’ 
is worthy of note that the 
into which former historian 
to authentic documents 
le of all the sources, here first 
State Records of North Carolina: 
manuseripts at Madison. 
newspapers; 
‘als in 
ind instructive account 


1787. Other sources resort 


laces throughout the book. 


red Franklin and her romantie 
youthful enthusiasm. 


‘igue — 1788,’’ 


sevier’s negotiations 
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f exceptional merit, of wide and minute res 


Ot 


] 


maturely considered, interesting and vigorous. 


ARCHIBALD HENDER 


. ’ 7 . . y , 
t the Re volution: Ne uw Light from Some oft the () 


0 


Sources of Amer an History. By John C 


New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 


Fitzpatrick 

1d 300 p. 

neteen essays which make up this handsome illustrated 
an the historical guild. They 


tten for another audience tl 
Chief of the Mar 


by their author, the Assistant 
from oceasional contributi 


assembled 
sion of the Library of Congress, 
American Revolution Magazine. But non 
ations than the many investigator 
T} 


For here are revealed, if not precisely the °*§ 


' . , 
Daught rs of the 


read them with livelier expectat 


have been aided in their own tasks by the archivist-author. 


be disappointed. 
of the Revolution,’’ at all events ‘‘many curious and interest 
‘sidelights’’ upon the struggle for indep 


archivist’s performance. No o1 


and even important 
It S characteristically an 
eould have produced it who had not thumbed as Mr. Fitzp 


, page by page, the hundreds of volumes of Continental ¢ 
and Washington and Jefferson papers, to name only his pri 
Sometimes a single document has furnished the substance 
Thus the exposition, full of a poignant 


Washington’s expenses at Valley Forge has _ be 


a ‘‘homely, day-to-day reeord, kept 


leb Gibbs.’’ Again, we are 


it 


tlve essay. 


l n 


from entries in 


lio volume by Captain Ca 
a blunt seamen’s narrative, written on a single large sheet 
for the capital account of the expedients 


’aton, master of the ship Lady Margareta, bound with s 


to keep his vessel from 


furnishe 


to Edenton, endeavored 


on after she had fallen into British hands. 
The most notable contributions are contained in the three 


documentary history of 


its provenience, its discovery by the American people, its travels. 


essays on the the Declaration of Ind pel 


other interesting matters such as the authoritative exp 
to be so rrievously faded 


locument came 


il 


appears evidence that Franklin had 


] 
. id 
| engrossed ¢ 


ires sealed away 

the phrasing of the Deelaration than Jefferson’s rec 
marginal entries, which, it is established, were madi 
a lapse of years, have revealed. The most numerou 


has to do with the Revolutionary army. 
Washington’s aides-de-camp 


Of spe ‘ial 


the study of who th 
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this book. The author brings Samuel Bly 


exis de Toequeville to witness, each in his 


** Great political parties are not to be met 


t} 


e present time.’’ Each generation look 


ial 


ers and noble parties of yore, but fin 
] 


lacking: Bryce in the eighties said, ‘‘N 


i, 


any clear-cut principles, and distinctive ten 
sounds the same note in saying, ‘‘The white lal 
» signifies Republicanism, The green label on the 
ies Democracy. And there is nothing in one bottle 
ther, and not much in either.’’ 
Holeombe’s book attempts to explain not only why ] 
id gone, but why it is that, with few exceptions, the 
compromising, and without eclear-eut pri 
In the first place the ‘‘ambitious and r 
yression occurs on the average on every other 
activities pretty definitely cireumseribed by 
the government; many, perhaps most, issues 
from time to time are local or, from the division of powers 
ution, cannot be dealt with by the federal wing. Thi 
realistic politician,’’ then, cannot tie his hands by 
a national out of a local issue, nor fritter away his 
on something which must in the end be handled by the machiner 


a commonwealth 


More fundamentally, however, the limitations upon ‘‘ambiti 


D 
] 


realistic politicians’’ are found in economie factors. Immediately 


is encountered the fact that economie needs and demands vary 
section to section and from group to group. In the first ye 
national life under the constitution, according to Professor Hol 
‘incipal regions furnished the economic basis of parties; 


Atlantie Coast section, (2) the grain-growing back 


tobaeceo-growing region around Chesapeake Bay, and 


Lower South. Combinations and recombinations of these expla 
Federalists and the later Republicans brought together by Jeffer 
organizing genius. The nineteenth century beheld a decline in r 
economic and political significance of argricultural interests and 


tive increase in manufacturing and industrial interests, so th 


attempting to classify congressional districts as they are now, the 
groups them as metropolitan, urban, semi-urban, and rural, w 


resentation on the basis of the census of 1910 of 105, 32, 58 


respectively: ‘‘hence the latter [i.e., the rural districts] des] 


inferiority of the rural population under the latest census, co 
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1356 Book Re VieUsS M. \ 
f parties with sections and economic belts, earry the sket 


Chapter XI is devoted to a consideration of The Function of 


Minor Parties, which is to bring forward new policies, edue 


electorate, and create new political ideals as well as to freshen 


In national polities Not many minor parties have become 1 


tion an 


parties, but most of them ‘‘« espite the errors of propor 
spective, have enriched the traditions of American life, even if not 
of suecesstul major parties, with fresh visions of eternal truth.’’ 
The last chapter, on The Future of the Bi-partisan Tradition, 


ithor’s answer to the question he propounded at tl 


ginning of the book: ‘‘Why not scrap them both?’’ He finds no r 
to think that there will be a drawing of party lines between Con: 
tives on the one side and Radicals or Liberals on the other for 
ealism and conservatism are different things in different sections 
he does believe that there are two possible combinations of sect 
interest which might form the bases of ‘‘a more serviceable major 
than the Republicans and Democrats as now organized.’’ One of 
would find its strength in the grain-growers and associated inte1 
united with the urban industrial wage-earners and interests assoc 
with them; the other ‘‘ecombination of sectional interests 
would form the basis of a more strictly agrarian party than ¢ 
of the existing major parties.’’ Such alignment, however, would 
in the pursuit of new issues, for, lke the tariff, the old issues ar 
of date, or most of them are. Some sort of a bi-partisan arrange) 
the author concludes, is likely to persist; the system has its advan 
as well as its drawbacks. 

A svnthetie study, this book is packed with eonerete faets oO! 


Al 


agree with all the conelusions or interpr 


the syntheses are made. It is probable that no student o 


T 
tA 
s 


pout Cal 


the facts in the same way. Nevertheless, the book is solid wit! 
reasoning and is stimulating in its keen logie and analysis. It is 
of the best studies of parties and their reasons that has been prod 
LESTER BuRRELL Sut 


Legislative Assemblies Their Framework, Make-up, Character, ( 
acteristics, Habits, and Manners. By Robert Luee, A.M., LL.D 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924 
69] p 
This is the second of a projected series of four volumes treating 





the author has styled the ‘‘Seienece of Legislation.’’ The first 


dealt with Legislative Procedure. The third and fourth volun 
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erst 
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‘ant work 
would 
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example, 
orge deser} 
Ss comments on the 
rovernment 


in 1789 could searee 
llen 


iS €Xct iT and the in | 


dex good 
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itents 


Teachers of history in Penns 
nfluence promises to be im] 
books modeled after it aré 


1? 
LT) 


n Webster. (Boston, 
and Company, 1924. xu, 248 p. PI 

trations ¢ laps. | 
-rofessor Webster 


western 


\ 
\ 


has now covered s of text book 
and Latin American history. The fact 
used } 


iol the 


Kuropean, 


are widely 


in a serie 
perhaps sufficient 


n the publie schools of 


proof that Mr. Webster is a skilful . 
IS well versed ] 


United St 
i ul writer 
Lin wi 


ie art of presenting historical 1 
youthful mind. 








World War,’’ published } 


State Historical Society, and intended to put into convenient f 


y the War Reeords Section of the ] 


selected body of source materials illustrating phases of the 
vitvy during the period treated, and ‘‘the mental reaction 
state and her leaders toward the war.’’ The plan for such 
was sketched by Dr. Wayne E. Stevens, as secretary of the War R 
Section, and earried into effect with modifications of her own 
Marguerite E. Jenison, his successor. What is undertaken is th 
blage of speeches, memorials, proclamations, resolutions, legislatir 
and other documents of various descriptions, seleeted with ret 
to their embodiment of the spirit of the time, and expected to bi 
on that account to historical writers of a later generation. The 
eovered extends from February 6, 1917, when Governor Low 
dressed the General Assembly on the severance of diplomatie r 
between the United States and Germany, to July, 1919, when the 
National Guard units which entered the federal service had ret 
from overseas, and practically all of the civilian war agencies 
state had ceased operations. A resumé of chapter-headings ex! 
more specifically the nature of the contents and the order of 
ment: I, Public Opinion and the War; II, Mobilizing the S 
Resources for the War; III, Mobilizing Illinois Men for Servi 
Preserving Law and Order in the State; V, Visits of Foreign M 
VI, The Illinois Centennial; VII, Bringing War Activities to 
VIII, Post-War Legislation; IX, Return of the Illinois Service 


In his brief preface to the volume, Theodore Calvin Pease, 


the series, announces that this is the last of the publications of 
Records section which it is thought advisable to make at the present 
though other volumes of source materials may be brought out 
tions to the series if material becomes available and a demand 
parent, the object being merely to clear the way for the futur 
torian. In conclusion, he observes that ‘‘definitive historical 
on all save the purely military phases of the war will have to 
to a generation that has not known the psychological excitement 
ears 1914-1920.”’ 

JOHN G. GR! 


Don Jase de Nan Vartin. i S 1850: al Study of His Career. By 
Schoellkopf, with a preface by Mr. Honorio Pueyrredon, Ar 
Ambassador New York: Boni and Liveright, 1924. 16 
including portraits and map. 2. 

One of the most attractive personalities in the history 


America is José de San Martin, though until more or less rec 
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Larner: Records of 


es in Central Illinois,’’ 
ty of the population of 
» Forgotten Heroes of the Illinois C 
of the Supreme Court g 
Vincennes, the hero of Old 1eS, an ‘ph Hamilton 
Tippecanor ; le Mansiol ouse of Cahokia, 
is Jarrot,’’ by Margaret E. Babb, a well 
ot the career of this French habi ant ot the Illinois 
days While somewhat eulogistie 
authorities for all her statements, and appends 
article. Charles B. Johnson, in ‘‘ Harnessing 
terways in Pioneer Days,”’ deseribes how water | 
| 


by the ploneers In ‘Indin their grain and Sawing 


ferences from hi ‘tters, his daughter, Grace Locke Seripps 
traces the chief events in the f ‘* John Locke Seripps, 
’s Campaign Biographer,’’ as college professor, lawyer, editor, 

and finally postmaster of Chieago. In ‘‘An Episode of the 


a Romance of ¢ incidenee,’’ Josephine Craven Chandler 


interesting experiences of 1 


Roberts and Edward 
land as Union officers and Confederate prisoners of war in th 
he sectional conflict. William E. Barton makes an apparently 
ittempt to solve the mystery of ‘The Anes stry of Abraham 
particularly on the maternal side. His conelusions are based 
‘eful research, and they appear sound. 


[Il (pp. 139-171), entitled ‘‘Contributions to State History 


up entirely with a sketch of the history of ‘‘The House of 


House Divided,’’ which is the present court house of Sangamon 
nty, formerly the old State House of Illinois. Lincoln was instru 
| in getting the capital located in Springfield. In this building 
member of the state legislature, and in it he made his famous 

which the title of the paper alludes. No footnotes are given 


aper, but a fair bibliography IS set forth a 


I 


typography of the volume is fairly good, and it contains a full 


mplete index WALTER PRICHARD 


ls of the Columbia Histori al Sov Lely, Washington, D 
Edited by John B. Larner. Washington: Published 
ciety, 1924. v, 237 p 1] plates. 
Centre Market and Vicinity,’ “‘How Washington Grew in Spots,” 


Sunny Southwest,’’ ‘‘The District Building,’’ ‘‘Oectagon Houses 
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of the forty-sixth parallel and ten miles south of the pres 
boundary between North and South Dakota. The Sioux Indians. | 
ever, were under British influence, and on March 5, 1813, the fort 
destroyed. Sioux Indians from Dakota engaged in the British oper 
tions against Fort Meigs in Ohio. This northwestern reach of the \W 
of 1812 might well receive more recognition in our general histo: 


| 


The English seem to have controlled the fur trade in the Dakotas 
about 1825 

Many of the dramatic episodes of South Dakota history are tou 
on in Mr. Robinson’s addresses; such as the explorations by Veren 
in 1743, Lewis and Clark’s expedition, and the remarkable Ind 
woman, Sakakawea, who served as interpreter for it, the career 
Redeloud, the discovery of gold in the Black Hills, and the stru 
for statehood. Historical enterprises of the present generation 
given notice, such as the marker erected near Pierre at the 
the state and the approximate center of North America, and the 


posal that a group of heroie figures, exceeding even the Stone Mount 


group near Atlanta, Georgia, be carved on the face of Harvey Peak 
the Black Hills. 

Taken altogether, the papers of Mr. Robinson give one a fascinat 
panorama of the history and the development of South Dakota. M: 
tion should also be made of the excellent papers, ‘‘ Initiative and Re 
endum’’ by Burton E. Tiffany, ‘‘The Struggle of South Dakota 
Become a State,’’ by Carroll C. Green, and ‘‘Seandinavian Pione: 
by G. Bie Ravndal 


CHRISTOPHER B. CoLEM: 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


» 7 , 2 ‘ 71n + — ] ao ton . 4 
rTamous monkey trial has run s course, and already one of the 


nost actors in it has terminated his earthly career. The trial itself, 


lely advertised to the world during its pendaney, has passed from 


tus of news to that of history, and the attention of the multitude 


been diverted to other themes. To one of the direct consequences 


trial, notwithstanding, we desire to direct the reader’s attention 


mirers of the cause in whose service Mr. Bryan acted as spokesman 


» begun the collection of funds for the establishment of a university 


yton, which according to press report will be named in honor of 


reat commoner and will be erected on the cornerstone of advocacy 


Fundamentalism and opposition to the idea of evolution. On the 


authority it is stated that (at the time of this writing) $200,000 
been contributed toward the establishment of the new institution. 


[wo hundred thousand dollars is not a large sum for a university in 


days, yet many a famous institution of learning has begun its 
with resources which, in comparison with this, shrink to insig 
nee, Our own college, one of the best in the world, was launched 
ts financial career three-quarters of a century ago with the gift 
single dollar. The devotees of Fundamentalism in America are 


rous and influential, and unless their zeal for the eause is content 


nd merely vocal expression they will have no difficulty in providing 


\\ 


eir new university adequate financial support. 


ve may reasonably assume, therefore, that Bryan University will 


iunched upon its educational career with an adequate material plant 


rey 


neome; which brings us to the interesting question, how will it 
on its work? <A university, by fairly universal definition, is a 
where the study of truth for its own sake is pursued and where 
ing is cultivated. We are aware, of course, that not all members 
universities exemplify fully in practice this ideal; nevertheless 
leal is vital to any sane conception of a modern university, and 


y, as any ideal to which 


tual practice it is realized as fully, probabl; 
man subscribes. But the founders of Bryan University affect 


Y 


spise science and to flout the processes of inductive investigation. 


Bryan, we understand, accepted the Bible literally, ‘‘from kiver to 


er’’ as less erudite believers sometimes express it. How, in Bryan 


ersity, will the study of chemistry, or medicine, or geology be 
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route followed was from San Franciseo to the summit of Mount H 
ilton! Moreover, even then the inventor was ealling his inventio1 
that infernal name, half-Greek and half-French,’’ the automobile, a 


it was propelled by a gas engine. Here, surely, is a matter pa 


strange. How could the inventor of a gas-propelled automobile eap 


y 
i 
iO 


in 1892 of journeying from San Francisco to the summit of 
Hamilton and back, have been so successful in concealing his acl 
ment from an eager and inquiring world? Why, in view of the devel 
ments we know to have been taking place during the next few 
should he have wanted to do so? Dr. Jordan is a renowned scient 
whose sincerity is beyond the possibility of question. But the histor 
worker is familiar with the tricks which memory plays, and knows 
well the necessity of checking painstakingly the tales which old 
are wont to relate of the happenings of their earlier years. The writ 
ventures to suggest that we have here a ease in point. The story of Dr 
Jordan is susceptible of verification; we hope that it will be don 


Again the now-stale falsehood that Christopher L. Sholes was n 
inventor of the typewriter is going the rounds of the daily press 
new version (it has had numerous predecessors) is to the effect that 
Mitterdorfer, an Austrian produced the typewriter at Innsbruck in 
years 1862-64; Carlos Glidden (an associate of Sholes in the real inver 
tion of the typewriter) saw Mitterdorfer’s invention on exhibition 
the Imperial Polytechnie Institute in Vienna in 1867, copied it, 
with the aid of Sholes and Soulé, his fellows in theft, constructed t] 
first American machine at Milwaukee. 

The story thus told is detailed and explicit. Either it is true 
is an impudent and shameless lie. The evidence that Sholes and 
associates at Milwaukee were the real inventors of the typewriter i: 
years 1867-70 is so clear and indisputable that no sensible person 
takes the trouble to examine it can be left with a trace of doubt 
question concerning it. From the beginning until the present mome! 
the officials of the U.S. Patent Office have never faltered in their aser)} 
tion of the credit for the invention to Sholes and his fellow-laborer 
What possible profit anyone can now derive from the inventio1 
fresh falsehoods designed to rob them of this honor we are unab! 


comprehend. 


More or less akin to the fictions with respect to the invention 
typewriter is the persistently-recurring tale that John Wilkes Bi 
the assassin of Lineoln, was not put to death in consequence of 
terrible crime, but escaped to live out incognito the term of his natural 











nee. 


l] 









If anything in life is ever established by unquestionable evidence, 
ild seem that the manner of Booth’s death is thus established. 
itality does the myth that he never suffered for his crime display 


‘ently the Dearborn Independent thought the 


exhaustive 
CNS ¢ 


| 


dious distinction. 


London comes the 


en unearthed which conveys the 


nf 


} 


be disposed to doubt this statement we hasten to add that the relies 


] 


rm at the 


burned at the stake; in modern Tennessee and Wisconsin they are 


yee, where the secretary of the province has announced 


plishment of the object in view. 


News and Comment 


investigation, 


f weekly installments 


yet so overpowering is the 


individuals seem 


information that 
Speaking for ourselves, we do not doubt it (the discovery, 
statement ). 


d; so firmly did they know it, 


aoeuments. 


1 length the ordinary printed volume. 





subject 


which were published 
Save Judas Iseariot we eannot think 
id of any character in history we would as little 
is John Wilkes Booth: 


ty that certain 


1ave hesitated 


1-century ma 


men knew what 
indeed, that they felt compelled 
rry out of the kingdom or torture at the stake men who chanced 
from, or even to doubt, their belief. With our own eyes we have 
Chicago pieces of the bones of all the twelve apostles, and a 
of the skin of the serpent that tempted Eve in the garden. 


juestion were authenticated by elaborate and imposing sixteenth 


Nor need the twentieth century point 


troublesome 


imbitious project to encourage historical research is being made 


which prizes of $500 each are offered for the best study upon twelve 
eral subjects proposed. In addition to the cash prize awari 
ig studies may be printed for distribution among the schools of tl 
That the proponents of the contest are seeking for substan 
historical contributions is indicated by the provision that papers 
mitted shall run from 200 to 400 typed pages — 


With the total sum o 
vailable, it would have been much better to have offered two prizes 
istead of twelve. 






lhe report of the Seeretary of the British Columbia Historical Asso 
n for the year ending October 8, 


discloses a high state of 





eare to imperson 


urge to achieve 


Adam died of 







in Other words shall 
We venture 
his connection that the prizes offered are utterly inadequate 


to 
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nterest n tl ! ( wealth of the Pacifie Ni 
| preservation of historic sites occupied, as usual 
{ OT | Asso mn On May 2 the dedication « 
Langley, t trading post of the Huds 
of the Colun River, and the birth pl ice Of 
1"} | | ery: m Ce mittee carried out at ! 
ided pageant representing the landing 
Mae n 1824 in search of a suitable site on 
sh t ) One of the original buildings still stands, 
rth as a museum to house historieal objects ¢ 
| f British Columbia A bound transcript 
I] nal was p nted by Seeretary Jarvis of tl] \ 
nil | offern o th iseum 
i 7 at Prospect Point, Vaneou, was unveiled 
Beave pio} teamship of the Paeifie C 
7 Yal onument s unveiled marking the « 
R \ monument (to be unveiled Nov. 19, 1925) |] 
( t Victoria, overlooking the Strait of Juan de Fu 
r the vovages of Captain Vancouver. 
( uarterly meetings of the association historical address 
ed. One. on the eolonial postal serviee of Vancouver Islar 
Columbia, by A. Stanley Deaville, will be published in ext 
y 1 -rovineial Archives Department. 

f t 1 tl rs | ! 11 in the state of N 
en evideneed in reeent years In numerous ways. Non 
¢ or useful has come to our attention than the vigorous 

e Ilistorieal Assoeciatior vhose excellent Quarterly J 
seventh vear of pul l ion Until now, the Associat 
phvsieal | e of its own. A Maecenas has at length co 
n the person of Horaee A. Moses, and on July 8, 1925, the 
if the new building, the gift of Mr. Moses to the Associatior 
ith interesting ceremony. The new structure is being ere 
leroga, New York, the site having been chosen by reason 
s interest in its historical associations. The building, fo 
ction the sum of $150,000 has been provided, will be a rep 
e of John Haneoeck, the original plans of which are 
nd I be Ing followe 1 by the architect. 
e go pl Ci report of the association’ 
r ld at Svraeuse, Oct. 1-3, 1924 The meeting Ww 


iIny papers read we note the following l 
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who in addition to regulating the affairs of the universe in ge) 
found time to devise an improved type of lamp wick and burner 


sessing qualities so superior that an ‘‘immense demand’’ for jit 


soon ereated. ‘‘Today,’’ concludes Mr. Cordell, ‘‘night has lost 


terrors. —a statement whose real significance only ths 
torical scholar is prepared to comprehend. 


We gather from a perusal of the stock market quotations that at 
a considerable fraction of the future of American transportation be! 
to the motor bus. The Indiana Historical Society held a summer 1 
ing at South Bend, August 28-29, 1925. For the enlightenment of 
among our readers who have the misfortune to dwell remote fron 
land of the Hoosiers it may be noted that the cultural and_ polit 
metropolis of Indiana is located close to the geographical center of 
state, while South Bend lies on the banks of the St. Joseph River w 
easy rifle-shot of the Michigan boundary. For the convenience of t] 
interested in the convention, therefore, a motor bus tour from Ind 
apolis to South Bend was arranged, the return journey being mad 
a different route, and the whole arranged so as to bring the pilgrin 
touch with as many of the historical spots of northern India: 
possible. According to report, both convention and tour proved 
successful and pleasant to the participants. With the ease of tr 
portation which the present age offers, we venture to predict that 
many years will elapse before such tours will be commonplace, nor 
they be limited to the confines of a single state. 


Iowa is a great state, and most Iowans, if pressed for their op 
will admit the fact. The first half of our life was passed in Iowa, w! 
fact may serve to explain, if not wholly to justify, the feeling th: 
know how to pronounce the name of the state; and we still recall ou 
youthful irritation over the efforts of a school-mistress, alien born 
bred, to convince us that the correct pronunciation was something ot 
than the one we habitually employed. 

Perusal of an article on the subject in the July issue of the /owa 
Journal of History and Politics compels belated recognition that afte! 
all the school-mistress may have been right. No less than six different 
pronunciations of the word are listed as having had, at different tim 
and among differing circles, a more or less extensive vogue; nor do¢ 
resort to the dictionary suffice to determine the question of the corr 
pronunciation, for in addition to differing among themselves, the di 
tionaries endeavor only to find and record the prevailing usage. 

Incidentally, we learn that the Handbook of American Indians 
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an sixty-eight different ways of spelling the name, In 
he reeord of tw y spellings for Chieago, 
led by a local investigator, « ) urty d tor Milwaukee, pal S 
fieanee. ‘‘Of all that is good, Iowa affords the best,’’ modestly 
an Iowa orator some two or three decades since. The present 

ms to indicate that this preeminence ex 


difficulty of spelling and pronouncing the name of 


State Historical Society of lowa has recently distributed a fourth 


n the Applied History Nerves. This is County Governme t and 
ation wn Iowa, a volume of over seven hundred pages, pre 
ler the direction of Professor Benj. F. Shambaugh, the 
es. Eight men collaborated in the preparation of the vol 

e working on a particular county office or phase of administr: 

e first ten monographs deal largely with the offices and the 


¢ eight with special phases of administration in the county 


her work which the Society has in press 1S The Story of the 168th 


, by John H. Taber, formerly a leutenant in Company K. 
viment was Iowa’s contribution to the famous Rainbow Division 


active service. The history will appear in 


1undred pages each 


Department of History in the University of Pittsburgh announces 
stablishment of two fellowships, each paying one thousand dollars 
for graduate historical research. Glenn B. Hawkins, a grad 


f Washington and Jefferson College, and John G. Geise, a grad 
t Pennsylvania State College, have been appointed research fellows 
e academic year 1925-26 


ame University, J. Russell Ferguson, formerly of Indiana 
h 


K 


formerly of the University of Iowa, has received the appoint 


rsity, has been appointed instructor in history, while Ralp 
issistant professor in the history department 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin Edna L. Jacobson, 


y editorial assistant and secretary to the superintendent, has been 


Ll 


lief of the Department of Maps and Manuscripts. She will 


it is announced, to carry on her former editorial work. 


ry of Wisconsin in the French and British periods on which 
uise P. Kellogg has been engaged for several years is now under 


x publication, and is expected to come from the bindery ere this 


appears 1n print. 
John G. Gregory, formerly secretary of the Wisconsin War 
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Borglum, acting in conjunction ¥ 


Peak in the Blaek Hill 


Ds, and 


yv-six college and 


'\ A « Lil 


rical Assoelation. 
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Southwestern Trails to California in 1849’ 


tory at Washington University, St. Lon 


Carolina Land Cession’’ IS pre 


Louisville. To earlier volumes of 


has contributed several articles di 


4 


railroad question in the decades prior to 


‘The Upper Missouri Historical Expedition’’ 


University of Minnesota. 


ife (‘Journals and Reports of the Black Hawk War’ 


and editor of the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 


Arthur P. Whitaker (‘‘Letters of James Robertson and 


Smith e author of the | 


article, ‘‘Spanish Intrigue in 
Southwest, 17 ’ printed in the September, 1920 issue 


Re VIEW. 


f the Minnesota Historical society and professor 





